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Literary Notes 


few English-speaking centres will the fact be 

worthily remembered. London has its Com- 

memoration, of which I have given details from 
time to time, but surely such a day might be made a 
national or imperial literary festival. Of all the 
links that bind nations together, the possession of 
a common tongue is, perhaps, the strongest, and— 
as need not be said, save to point my argument— 
of all the glories of our English literature Shakespeare’s 
works are the greatest. Is it too much to hope that in 
years to come Shakespeare Day will be more generally 
commemorated ? 


T= (Saturday) is Shakespeare Day, yet in how 





THERE are many forms which such a commemoration 
can take, performances of the plays, dinners—how fond 
as a nation and as individuals we are of celebrating any 
occasion with a dinner !—concerts and so forth. Yet on 
this Shakespeare day there is not any play of his acted 
at a London theatre! We might take lessons from 
Germany or France as how best to bear in public memory 
the names of our great writers. The nearest approach 
to a theatrical performance is the excerpts from various 
plays at the Court Theatre. Could not Mr. Tree with 
his travelling company have arranged a matinée and an 
evening performance? Or Miss Ellen Terry, or Sir 
Henry Irving, or Mr. George Alexander ? 


THEN the British Museum sets a brilliant example of 
how not to do things. I went up there to see the special 
exhibition of Shakespeareana ; inquiries from four or five 
commissionaires, two or three policemen and an awesome 
official, behind a desk and impenetrable “‘don’t-careness,” 
produced no information and seemed to raise a spirit of 
wrath at any member of the mere public daring to ask 
for information. At last I found one honest man, who 
did know and pointed out to me four meagre cases. 
There I looked upon the Folios, the Quartos, Dugdale’s 
“ Antiquities,” The Blackfriars Mortgage Deed, Man- 
ningham’s “ Diary,” and so forth. Is that all the British 
Museum can do for us? Where are the countless other 
books, maps, prints, plans, portraits, programmes and so 
forth, which should go to make up a decent exhibition of 
Shakespeareana at the British Museum ? 


Is it wonderful that the public are lethargic when the 
authorities insist on hiding their light—an they have 
any—under a bushel? Is it not a national disgrace 
that in the city where Shakespeare lived and worked 
there is no public memorial of him of any sort and no 





collection—which can be got at—of Shakespeareana ? 
When the Museum and its wide-awake authorities are 
mouldering in the dust Shakespeare will be remembered 
and revered, as he is remembered and revered to-day in 
other lands. Truly a poet is not without honour save in 


his own country ; truly there is something rotten in the 
state of England, and the man is yet unknown who will 
put it right. 





SHAKESPEARE 


From a plaster cast of the terra-cotta bust now in the possession‘of the 
Garrick Club 


(From ‘<A Life of William Shakespeare,” by Sidney Lee. Smith, Elder 


Tue Bishop of London has proposed to re-open the 
question of uniting the benefice of St. Mary the Virgin, 
Aldermanbury, with two adjoining parishes. The 
church is associated with two of the greatest benefactors 
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of English Literature, the editors of the first collected 
edition of Shakespeare’s plays, John Heminge and Henry 
Condell. But for these men, it is probable that Shake- 
speare’s manuscripts would have remained in the tyring- 
rooms of the Globe and Blackfriars playhouses at the 
mercy of the accident of fire and loss from various 
causes. Had the precious papers survived till 1642 it is 
likely they would have been destroyed by the Puritan 
zealots. For their services to the nation and to the 
English-speaking peoples all over the world Heminge 
and Condell deserve lasting remembrance and undying 
gratitude. 





In the pretty and quiet churchyard a memorial was set 
up in their honour by Mr. C. C. Walker in 1896. Surely 
it would be a dishonour to their memory and an insult 
to the public-spirited donor of the Memorial if this pro- 
posal to merge the benefice in other parishes (which of 
course means the demolition of the church) were to take 
effect. I rejoice to see that the churchwardens and 
the inhabitants are making energetic protest. The 
church was built by Wren on the site of the church of 
which Condell was a “‘sidesman.” It is in excellent pre- 
servation. The electric light has only recently been 
installed. The registers containing the entries of the 
burial of Heminge and Condell, and various other 
entries relating to their families, still exist. 


Tuese and the church and the beautiful memorial 
form one of the treasures which reward the pilgrim 
from the Colonies and from America. The disturbance 
of such associations, in its ultimate effects, means a 
weakening of the bonds of the British Empire. The 
name of Shakespeare and all that concerns him are a 
girdle put about the earth—a symbol of spiritual union 
and empire which can offend none. In Germany, in 
Denmark, in America, the services of Heminge and Con- 
dell are held in high honour. In London they are cele- 
brated in 1896 and flouted in 1904! We decline to 
believe that the Bishop is personally responsible for a 
proposal so likely to bring this country still further 
into contempt for its lukewarmness and ingratitude 
where Shakespeare is concerned. 

Dr. Samvuet Smies, known all the world over as the 
author of “ Self-Help,” died at Kensington on Saturday 
last. It was as a writer of books rather than as a man 
of letters that he gained fame, but he made at any rate 
one interesting contribution to literary history in “ A 
Publisher and His Friends,” which narrated the early 
history of the house of Murray. The “Life of 
Stephenson ” is also a useful work. Dr. Smiles was 
born in 1812, and it is understood that he has left an 
autobiographical record of his long, busy and useful 
life. 

Tue “Edinburgh ” is very solid, the most interesting 
and informative article being the concluding paper on 
“The Boer in War and Peace”; mention may also be 
made of “The Letters of Horace Walpole” and “ The 
Women of the Renaissance.” Mr. Henry James con- 
tributes an article on D’Annunzio to the “ Quarterly,” 
which is also a solid issue; other noteworthy papers 
are those on “ Recent Asthetics,” by Vernon Lee, and 
“The Novels of Thomas Hardy,” by Edward Wright. 





In the “ Forum” the late Grant Allen gives a vivid 
account of his first impression of Herbert Spencer : 

“ At last I found the house; but Spencer was away. I 

left a card, and wrote a little later, requesting the favour 

of an interview. 


I got a gracious reply; would I come 
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and lunch with him? I accepted, of course, all agog at 
the privilege. . On the-day appointed I called at the 
house in Queen’s Gardens. A tall thin man, very 
springy of step and bland of countenance, rose from his 
easy-chair to greet me. It was the famous easy-chair, 
built on anatomical principles vo fit his figure. At first 
sight, his appearance was distinctly disappointing. 
There are great men who look their greatness the moment 
you see them—for example, George Meredith. Spencer 
did not. You would say, at a cursory glance, the con- 
fidential clerk of an old house in the city. Afterward, 
when I got to know him better, I saw there was far more 
in the face than that ; indeed, though always disappoint- 
ing, it mirrored in some respects the idiosyncrasy behind 
it. It was serene and placid. It took life calmly. The 
forehead was magnificent, showing massive thinking 
power ; but the lower half of the face, which most of all 
expresses emotion, was poor and ill-developed. If you 
held up your hand so as to screen the lower part and to 
see only the noble and expansive brow, you would say, 
‘What a glorious head!’ If you held it so as to screen 
the forehead and see only the chin and mouth, you would 
say, ‘What a feebly endowed emotional nature!’ But 
one great charm Spencer always possessed, especially in 
those earlier days—a clear and silvery voice’. . . . 
The enunciation, in particular, had a beautiful distinct- 
ness, every syllable being uttered, and its due value being 
given to each. This cultivated peculiarity remained 
with him to the end, though later in life, when the pessi- 
mism of old age took hold of him and soured him, the 
silvery tone was sometimes lost in a certain suspicion of 
querulousness.”’ 


THERE are several good articles in ‘“‘ The Independent 
Review ”; Mr. John Pollock writes understandingly of 
Lord Acton at Cambridge, concerning whose small 
“output ” of actual writing we read: 

“It was not true that he could not write. On the 
contrary, he was a master of language, rich, eloquent, 
and pointed. In dramatic power of constructing 
sentences, he was not surpassed by many. He knew 
how to choose the exact word which would most stimu- 
late the mind. His thought was compressed into words 
with a closeness that can be likened only to that of 
Dante. It was not that he could not, but that he would 
not write. Nor was it true of him that ‘his power was 
out of proportion to his work.’ Beneath a world of 
learning, under the weight of which another might have 
been honoured for sinking, Lord Acton’s tread was 
elastic.”’ 

All of which considerations make us regret the more 
that he did not write much. I also quote an interesting 
anecdote : 

“ At a dinner given by the Historical Society which he 
founded in Trinity College, he told the following story : 
‘I was once with two eminent men, the late Bishop of 
Oxford and the present Bishop of London’ [Stubbs 
and Creighton]. ‘On another occasion I was with two 
far more eminent men, the two most learned men in 
the world—I need hardly tell you their names—they were 
Mommsen and Harnack. On each occasion the question 
arose: who was the greatest historian the world had 
ever produced. On each occasion the name first men- 
tioned, and on each occasion the name finally agreed 
upon, was that of Macaulay.’ Burke and Macaulay 
Lord Acton held to be the two greatest of English 
writers, and Burke at his best to be our wisest political 
thinker.” 

And Burke was an Irishman! 


ANOTHER interesting contribution to the same maga- 
zine is Mr. Laurence Binyon’s “The Art of Blake,” 
a painter whom he rates extremely high, as for ex- 
ample: 

“ But, among the paintings, besides a good deal that 
has little worth, there is enough and to spare for whole- 
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hearted admiration. Not-only splendid in daring of 
conception, the best of them are wrought with wonderful 
harmony and justness of execution. His use of water 
colours, limpid radiant washes enforced with a reed-pen 
outline,* produced examples that remain among the 
happiest works in that medium, preserving, with true 
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SHAKESPEARE’S LONDON : 


[ Photo. Booler & Sullivan, Chancery Lane) 


insight into the genius of his materials, the lightness 
and unlaboured character of a drawing. ‘The River of 
Life’ is, surely, one of the loveliest water-colours that 
have been made in England.”’ 


Very curious, but not altogether effective, is the 
coloured frontispiece—“‘ The Easter Hymn ”—in “ The 
Century’; modern costume scarcely lends itself to 
stained-glass effects. Of the other illustrations, several 
are very fine examples of American magazine work, 
particularly “Passing a Rival Post by Night” and 
“An Old Time Plains Fight,’ drawn by Frederic 
Remington, “The Villa D’Este,” in colours, by Max- 
field Parrish, and “The Easter Bonnet,” by Anna 
Whelan Betts, in colour, which is very graceful and 
sweet. Of the literary contents “ Sincerity and Love,” 
by Maurice Maeterlinck, is a frank plea for sincerity: 
‘Love contains no complete and lasting happiness save 
in the transparent atmosphere of perfect sincerity,” and 
‘It is impossible to be sincere with others before learn- 
ing to be sincere towards one’s self ” ; and then there is a 
noteworthy article on ‘Landmarks of Poe in Rich- 
mond,” which should be read by every student of Poe. 


Tue third and concluding instalment of the Bancroft 
Letters appears in this month’s “ Scribner’s.” Here is 
a pleasant peep into London literary society in 1847: 


“On the 19th, Saturday, we breakfasted with Lady 
Byron and my friend, Miss Murray, at Mr. Rogers’s. 
He and Lady Byron had not met for many, many years, 
and their renewal of old friendship was very interesting 
to witness. Mr. Rogers told me that-he first introduced 
her to Lord Byron. After breakfast he had been repeat- 
ing some lines of poetry which he thought fine, when he 
suddenly exclaimed: ‘But there is a bit of American 
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prose, which I think has more poetry in it than almost 
any modern verse.’ He then repeated, I shouid think, 
more than a page from Dana’s ‘Two Years Before the 
Mast,’ describing the falling overboard of one of the 
crew, and the effect it produced, not only at the moment 
but for some time afterward. I wondered at his 
memory, which enabled him to recite so beautifully a 
long prose passage, so much more difficult than verse. 
Several of those present with whom the book was a 
favourite, were so glad to hear from me that it was as 
true as interesting, for they had regarded it as partly a 
work of imagination. Lady Byron had told Mr. Rogers 
when she came in that Lady Lovelace, her daughter 
(Ada) wished also to pay him a visit, and would come 
after breakfast to join us for half an hour. She also 
had not seen Rogers, I believe, ever. Lady Lovelace 
joined us soon after breakfast, and as we were speaking 
of the enchantment of Stafford House on Wednesday 
evening, Mr. Rogers proposed to go over it and see its 
fine pictures by daylight. He immediately went himself 
by a short back passage through the park to ask permis- 
sion and returned with all the eagernes, and gallantry of 
a young man to say that he had obtained it. We had 
thus an opportunity of secing in the most leisurely way, 
and in the most delightful society the fine pictures and 
noble apartments of Stafford House again.’’ 


Tue publishing business of Messrs. Isbister & Com- 
pany has been taken over by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
who will continue it in Tavistock Street; needless to 
add, perhaps, that “Good Words” and “The Sunday 
Magazine ” will continue and I hope flourish. 


Mr. Ricuarp Pryce, part author of “Saturday to 
Monday,” now being played at the St. James’ Theatre, 
is, of course, the well-known novelist, his latest work of 





SHAKESPEARE’S LONDON: THE GATEWAY, LINCOLN’S INN 
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fiction being “ The Successor.” Mr. Pryce comes from 
the Welsh Borderland ; the scenes of some of his stories 
are laid in Montgomeryshire and contain clever pictures 
of Welsh rustic life. 
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THE opening chapters of Mr. Frankfort Moore’s new 
tale, ‘The White Causeway,” will appear in the May 
number of the “ Lady’s Realm.” 


Mrs. Stepney Rawson’s new novel, “The Appren- 
tice,” which will shortly be published by Messrs. Hutchin- 
son, is a romance which has for its setting the town of 
Rye, in Sussex, and the adjacent portion of the Romney 
Marshes. The action of the story takes place some 
ninety years ago, in the year of the coronation of 
George IV., and touches, therefore, a period with which 
Mrs. Rawson is well acquainted. 


Amonc the most interesting volumes promised by Mr. 
John Murray are ‘A History of South America,” by 
C. E. Akers, “ The Moon,” by William H. Pickering, 
“ Fort Amity,” by A. T. Quiller-Couch, and “ Sabrina 
Warham,” by Laurence Housman. 


Tue Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature 
contains a striking paper on “The Letters of Charles 
Lamb,” by Mr. Samuel Davey. 


Bibliographical 


rn. Grant RicwarpDs is to be congratulated on 
the idea embodied in his series of “ Boys’ 
M Classics.” Such a series is most desirable. 
But who is to say what are, or are not, “ Boys’ 
Classics”? Mr. Richards begins with a story by James 
Grant and one by Marryat. So far, so good. With 
Grant and Marryat one is always safe; and with Feni- 
more Cooper, and, I should suppose, with G. P. R. 
James, though I am not sure that the latter would 
appeal to the boys of to-day. That is the difficulty. 
It is of no use to reprint “classics” which living boys 
won’t look at. And, in regard to some of the most 
obvious of “ boys’ classics,” difficulties of copyright 
must needs come in. I remember that in my own boy- 
hood Gustave Aimard was almost as great a favourite 
with youngsters as Dumas. Are any of his books (trans- 
lated, of course) in print? I see that as late as 1885 
Messrs. J. & R. Maxwell issued his “ Red-River Half- 
Breed,” but I know of no re-issues since then, though 
in 1896-97 Messrs. Blackie included his “ Trappeurs 
d’Arkansas”” in their “ Modern French Texts.” Other 
favourites of my youth were J. G. Edgar and W. H. G. 
Kingston, and then came R. M. Ballantyne with his long 
years of popularity. 

In connection with the death of Dr. Smiles, it may 
be recorded that in 1897 ten of his works achieved the 
distinction of a “ popular” edition, being issued at the 
uniform price of three-and-sixpence. They were: 
“Character,” “Duty,” “ Self-Help,” “ Thrift,” ‘‘ Thomas 
Edward,” “ Josiah Wedgwood,” “‘ Jasmin,” “ Industrial 
Biography: Ironworkers and Toolmakers,” “ Life and 
Labour: Characteristics of Men of Industry, Culture, 
Genius,” and “Men of Invention and Discovery.” 
These, we may presume, are all in print. A new edition 
of “ The Huguenots in France” came out in 1893. Dr. 
Smiles’ last publication was his “A Publisher [John 
Murray] and his Friends ” (1891). 

That Milton’s Poems should appear in Messrs. Mac- 
millan’s “ Library of English Classics” is but right and 
proper. Only, one is a little surprised that there should 


be so large a demand for works which, we are so often 
assured, are not really read. It was but the other day 
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that an ably-edited text of Milton, with all the varia 
tions noted, in one volume, was put upon the market. 
In 1902 Messrs. Newnes included the Poems in their 
“‘ Caxton” series, having in the previous-year issued them 
on thin paper. To 1900 belong Mr. Frowde’s editions, 
one reproduced from the original texts, the other with 
the spelling modernised, and both supervised by Mr. 
Beeching. Yet another edition, published in Boston, 
U.S.A., was circulated in this country in 1899. In 1897 
there was an edition in the “ Apollo Poets,” and a fresh 
impression of that in the “ Albion” classics. Of Dr. 
Masson’s well-known edition there were re-issues in three 
volumes in 1890 and 1893. Of the separate poems 
there have, of course, been very many editions during 
the ten years we have been surveying. 

Mr. Mallock’s latest novel, “ The Veil of the Temple,” 
is shortly to appear in volume form. When is the writer 
going to give us another “New Republic,” or even 
another ‘New Paul and Virginia”? His career as a 
novelist began in 1881 with “ A Romance of the Nine- 
teenth Century ” (two volumes), and since then we have 
had from him “The Old Order Changes” (three 
volumes, 1886), “ A Human Document” (three volumes, 
1892), “ The Heart of Life” (three volumes, 1895), and 
“ The Individualist ” (1899). There was a cheap edition 
of “The New Republic” so recently as 1900. 

To his reprints of Hazlitt’s works in “The World’s 
Classics” Mr. Grant Richards has just added “The 
Spirit of the Age.” I think many would be grateful to 
him if he would reprint the other and less familiar 
“Spirit of the Age”—that by R. H. Horne, Robert 
Bell, and Mrs. Browning. This came out in 1844, 
and is therefore at the disposal of any enterprising pub- 
lisher. 

THe Bookworm. 
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(Mrs. CRAIGIE). 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“One of the few books of fiction that one may consider 
serlously at the present day.”—Morning Post. 


*“ An extraordinarily clever picture of life as it is.’—Sphere. 


“ Prodigiously clever, admirably written, and often extremely 
amusing.” — Spectator. 


“Its place is unmistakably upon the high levels of fiction, and 
itsjgarniture of brilliant writing will be found a sure charm.”—The 
Pali Mall Gazette. 


“So entertaining, so full of charm and feeling that one turns 
the last page with regret, and closes the book with a wish for 
more.”— The Academy. 


“ So graceful, so elaborate, so entirely unlike the average of fictior.. 
that merely to read it is a pleasure and relief to any person of 
taste.”— Westminster Gazette. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 
Paternoster Square, London, 


E.C. 
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“The Sun Forgotten” 
An AvrtosiocraPHy. By Herbert Spencer. (Williams 
& Norgate. 2 Vols. 28s.) 


Moops there are in which the infinite demands made by 
astronomy upon space and time cause us to regard our 
earth as an utterly unimportant atom in the sum of 
things, and ourselves as little more than meaningless 
ephemera, accidentally glittered upon by the unconsider- 
ing stars. But this is an unphilosophic conclusion. Even 
to-day, many centuries after Copernicus, we may repeat 
the axiom of that splendid old Greek who taught that 
“Man is the measure of all things.” Standing, as he 
believed, on an immovable earth, the central and essen- 
tial feature of the cosmos, this was easier for him to say 
than for us, unless we reflect, to accept to-day. Yet he 
was absolutely right. Ip our own times a great genius 
who was familiar with the indebtedness of humanity to 
the Sun—the proximate source of its life—has told us 
of the typical hero that he is ‘“‘a man to make the Sun 
forgotten.” And indeed it is so; when human worth 
asserts itself at its height who will not agree with 
Emerson that it can more than suffice “ to make the Sun 
forgotten” ? 

It is from such a study that we rise in this instance. 
These two volumes with their eleven hundred pages are 
not fully to be comprehended in a week of days, any 
more than they are adequately to be discussed in a thou- 
sand words—or years; but it is nevertheless possible to 
set down certain of their characters in an imperfect and 
partial way. It is not too much to say that we close this 
book, the most interesting and certainly one of the most 
important we have ever opened, feeling better, wiser and 
humbler for having even thus hastily read it. The pre- 
ceding sentences will read like irresponsible rhetoric to 
those who imagine that the nature of Herbert Spencer’s 
Autobiography was in any way indicated by certain 
quotations which recently appeared in “ The Times,” and 
which gave occasion, in several quarters, for a typical 
excretion of the lamentable impertinences with which 
several writers have unconsciously exemplified the fact 
that there is a class of “ literary people ” whose sole claim 
to the title appears to be their lack of acquaintance with, 
or comprehension of, serious literature. 

It is needless to say that there is no gossip in these 
pages. Deliberate judgments on people with whom 
Spencer was acquainted are numerous and very iuterest- 
ing. Without exception they are extremely moderate 
and philosophic in tone. There is, indeed, no abuse of 
any kind and no error of taste in all these extraordinarily 
frank and detailed pages. To only one of these judg- 
ments need we refer. Not only friends of George Eliot, 
but all to whom the destiny of woman is a matter of 
grave interest, will feel a keen gratification in Spencer’s 
opinion of her. As he was never in love with her; as 
she was, more or less, a follower of Comte, from whom 
Spencer ever differed; as his general opinion of the 
intellect of woman placed it lower than man’s ; and as he 
formally repudiated the suggestion that she owed any 
of her ideas, or powers, or knowledge to him, we may take 
as absolutely trustworthy his remarkable opinion of her 
gifts. He considered, in a word, that she could have 
written on philosophy with .permanent results, and con- 
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sidered her moral nature as highly endowed as her intel- 
lectual. And as a last evidence that this almost un- 
measured tribute from a quite immeasurable man was 
based on thorough knowledge is the fact that he besought 
her to write fiction many years before she made her first 
attempt to do so or had even contemplated doing so. It 
is safe to say that no woman was ever accorded by such 
a judge such comprehensive and judicial praise as that 
which is here recorded for the pondering of ages so 
distant that perhaps women of George Eliot’s calibre 
may then be relatively abundant. 

We have dwelt on this because of the interest it will 
possess to the reader of, say, a thousand) years hence, who 
will regard Spencer’s century as that which saw the be- 
ginning of a new era for woman ; but of course the two 
chief interests of this book are to be found in its illumi- 
nation of Spencer’s work and of his character. As to 
the first, there is no space here to speak. It would be 
necessary to quote some hundreds of pages in order to 
demonstrate the very high importance which this book 
will always possess as a study made of its own develop- 
ment by an intellect probably the most stupendous yet 
evolved in the history of our globe. 

And as to the character of the man. The whole story 
is here told. Spencer tells us of his efforts to control his 
lack of tact, his lack of reticence, his hasty temper, his 
self-esteem, his indomitable but sometimes misdirected 
will. He shows us how even the finest intellect may err, 
in trying to give grounds for the belief that his father 
was his intellectual superior! He compares his mother’s 
great sacrifices for him with his small sacrifices for her ; 
and speaks of the ‘“‘ unceasing regret’ with which he 
recalls his lack of due appreciation of her when she was 
alive. In the “ Reflections ” with which the book closes we 
have a commingling of rare qualities ; it is the most im- 
pressive and important chapter in the book ; the iast that 
humanity is to receive from one who wrought for half-a- 
century to give “ more life and fuller ” to the generations 
that are to be. To a cosmic range of intellect that en- 
abled him to unify all knowledge in one inexpugnable 
generalisation, he added a love of humanity that made 
him the incessant foe of militarism, the champion of 
women and children and the tireless seeker of such 
truth as might add to the dignity and worth of human 
existence in the coming stages of its evolution. Author 
of an idea which comprehends stars, atoms, societies and 
thought itself within one principle, he yet found time 
to teach the medical profession that a child likes sweets 
because they are good for it and the educationists that 
a girl’s limbs are as much entitled to health-giving exer- 
cise as a boy’s or a kitten’s. Having established upon. 
the basis of knowledge rather than fancy the truth that 
the Cosmos is an ordered unity, he yet insisted, in 
season and out of season, upon the claims of the in- 
dividual as opposed to the many. Master of a wider 
range of knowledge, abstract and concrete, than any of 
his predecessors, he yielded to no one in his recognition 
that human knowledge is utter nescience ; and amidst the 
reviling of those who, in their prejudice and self- 
sufficiency, falsely called him ‘“ atheist’ and “ material- 
ist,” he taught, whilst conclusively proving that true 
religion must last as long as men continue to think, that, 
we are “ever in presence of an Infinite and Eternal 
Energy from which all things proceed.” 

| C. W. SaLeesy, 
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More Carlyle 
or Tuomas CarRLyLe. Edited and 
With illustrations. 


New Letrers 
annotated by Alexander Carlyle. 
(John Lane. 2 vols. 25s. net.) 

Tuose who regard the good name of a great man as 
among the most precious possessions of his country must 
welcome a publication tending to restore Carlyle to the 
place which he occupied in general esteem before the 
mismanagement, to employ no harsher phrase, of his 
trusted literary executor. Mr. Alexander Carlyle has 
not been unconcerned with endeavours to this end by 
polemical methods, but he perceives that it is a more 
excellent way to let Carlyle plead his own cause, not as 
an advocate in a case which had not arisen in his 
time, but by the simple self-portraiture of forty years of 
familiar correspondence. As he justly remarks, Carlyle’s 
journals fail to represent his habitual mood for the 
simple reason that he only journalised when in low 
spirits. These three hundred and ninety-five letters, 
dashed off for the most part with little or no pre- 
meditation, and written to various people on varying 
occasions, are far more truly expressive of the general 
attitude of his mind. It will be, we should think, im- 
possible for any one to read these constant testimonies 
of devoted family affections, tender pathos, compassion 
for humanity as a whole and for its suffering members, 
quiet unostentatious generosity and fidelity. in the 
fulfilment of arduous obligations without acknow- 
ledging that no true portrait of the man can represent 
him as other than noble. 

No character, of course, can be exempt from faults, and 
it is Carlyle’s misfortune that his principal defect not 
merely lent itself to ridicule, but often betrayed him 
into grave injustice. He was, unquestionably, an in- 
veterate grumbler, and this failing not only embittered 
his domestic life, but rendered his correspondence and 
conversation a repertory of groundless and at first sight 
ili-natured judgments upon predecessors and contempo- 
raries. The assemblage of so many letters helps us to a 
reason for a characteristic commonly and not wholly 
without foundation attributed to dyspepsia, but which 
requires a deeper explanation. He seems to have formed 
a most inadequate conception of the significance of the 
age in which he himself was living and of the brilliancy 
of its intellectual achievement. It might have been ex- 
pected that one who had so unsparingly denounced the 
spiritual bankruptcy of the eighteenth century would 
welcome the advent of a new age with higher ideals, but 
the nineteenth century fared even worse with him than 
its predecessor ; and hardly any of its illustrious repre- 
sentatives in any department receives any due measure 
of encomium. Even Eckermann’s “ Conversations with 
Goethe ” and Emerson’s Essays, which might have been 
expected to have aroused his enthusiasm, are mentioned 
with some slight. This unhappy incapacity for admir- 
ation has operated greatly to his disadvantage, causing 
him to be regarded as a bilious and cynical misanthrope, 
while it is in fact evident that his heart is bursting with 
the sympathy which veracity compels him, as he thinks, 
to withhold. He never suspects that the fault. may be 
in himself and that he may be an indifferent’ judge of the 
merits of other men. But although these letters are full 
of crude disparagement, sometimes offensively expressed, 
it is clear that envy or jealousy had no part in these 
censures. They concern himself as much as others; 
there is hardly any book of his own which does not suffer 
frow his inadequate estimate of the significance and 
the genius of his own day. , 

The letters now published extend from 1836 to 1879, 
and may be divided into two main classes: family letters 
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addressed to Carlyle’s mother, brother, wife and other 
near relatives; and letters to friends and associates, 
literary for the most part. The general characteristic 
of the former is an intense affectionateness sometimes 
tinged with unconscious humour by a strong clan- 
nish feeling. Most of them are written in great haste, 
warm from the warm heart. Many of the miscellaneous 
letters are also hasty and artless, but others are elaborate 
compositions, careful in style and models of skill with 
reference to the end proposed. Among them may be 
mentioned the excellent letter of advice to an unknown 
correspondent (No. 134); that to the Rev. Alexander 
Scott on literary methods (No. 161) ; that to Leigh Hunt 
on his “ Religion of the Heart ” ; and the two to Sterling, 
delicately but unmistakably conveying Carlyle’s dis- 
satisfaction with his “ Strafford.” ‘“ Browning's ‘ Straf- 
ford’ I have never seen, nor shall see.” In a letter to 
Browning himself, however, Carlyle acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of “ Sordello ” and “ Pippa Passes,” and character- 
istically advises his correspondent to write his next book 
in prose. The letters to Sterling are always charming, and 
entirely in the spirit of the Life. The letters succeeding 
the death of Mrs. Carlyle are exceedingly pathetic, but, 
as Mr. Alexander Carlyle remarks, are quite inconsistent 
with the idea, confirmed as this is by the wild outbursts 
of grief in Carlyle’s diary, of his having felt any obli- 
gation to remorse for his conduct towards her. Graphic 
sketches of persons and things abound everywhere, and 
there are some good descriptive letters, especially of rides 
in South Wales and the home counties. Without any 
shade of obscurity, the style of his simplest note is still 
thoroughly Carlylean, effectually refuting the fancy that 
his characteristic diction was affected for literary pur- 
oses. 

The letters here published are only a portion of a 
larger collection, some day, it is to be hoped, to be given 
to the world. They have been selected up to 1866 by 
Professor Norton, and after that date by Mr. Alexander 
Carlyle. The book is handsomely printed, and appro- 
priately illustrated with portraits and views. An 
index of the letters under the names of the 
persons to whom they are addressed would have 
been acceptable. The annotation is too sparing, 
but excellent as far as it goes, and controversy 
is wisely avoided. The only slip we have re- 
marked is the conjecture that the “ heterodox Lincoln- 
shire parson’ who found funds for the “ Leader” was 
the Rev. Whitwell Elwin, who did not belong to Lincoln- 
shire but to Norfolk, and was so remote from heterodoxy 
as to edit the “Quarterly Review.” The person in- 
tended was the Rev. Edmund Larken, rector of Burton, 
near Lincoln. R. Garnerr. 


Woodland Ways 


THe New Forest. By Mrs. Willingham Rawnsley. 
With twenty full-page illustrations in colour. (Black. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Tue public is already familiar with the series of quarto 
volumes illustrated in colour which, including several 
by Mr. Mortimer Menpes and a couple by Mr. Fulley- 
love, occupies so important a place in the catalogue 
of Messrs. Adam & Charles Black. The past week sees 
the addition of two to the list, Mrs. Willingham Rawns- 
ley’s volume and one by Mr. C. Lewis Hind, entitled 
“ Adventures among Pictures.” Most of the volumes 
owe their existence to the improvements effected of late 
years in the reproduction of pictures in colour, a 
method of book decoration which it is evident. has 
points of appeal that extend to widely differing classes. 
But it is children to whom the appeal has ever been 
the most irresistible. It was to the childlike faith of 
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the medizval devotee that, in the main, the designer of 
the illuminated manuscript addressed himself. Thence 
to the hand-coloured wood engravings of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries is a seven- 
league leap, but the appeal once more was to the child- 
mind. Then again for children in the ’forties of the 
nineteenth century Joseph Cundall produced coloured 
illustrations, and in the ‘fifties Baxter his Baxter- 
types. Chromolithography soon afterwards developed 
rapidly, and decorated “juveniles ” both internally and 
externally with colour. And then in the dying years 
of the nineteenth century came the three-colour and 
kindred processes. Is it yet again to children that the 
appeal is made? It goes without saying that no process 
has yet satisfied either artist or lover of art, though 
between the early chromo and the colour-print of to- 
day is fixed a great gulf. Will the day ever come when 
the “average man,’ whose demand, presumably, is 
responsible for these continuous efforts to reproduce, in 
perfect facsimile, a picture in colours, shall say “ I have 
no pleasure in them” ? One of Frank Stockton’s most 
whimsical tales is based on the idea of a man whose 
commercial penetration, having gauged the artistic 
instincts of his fellow-townsmen to a T, results in his 
invention of a machine for the production of hand- 
painted pictures in oils. The hands are mechanical 
ones, but .uey hold brushes, and the pictures are 
demonstrably “hand-painted ’’—and, when a certain 
number has been struck off from the same design, in- 
distinguishable from the original which the machine 
was set to copy. This seems to be the end in view of 
the experimenters in colour reproduction by process, 
and it may ultimately be achieved—it is far enough 
from having been achieved up to the present—but what 
a goal to aim at! The present process probably accen- 
tuates the faults of whatever colour scheme it is applied 
to, so that when made use of for the reproduction of 
pictures so lacking in imaginative qualities as those in 
Mrs. Rawnsley’s book, the uncompromising colouring 
of the originals—this is conjecture only, of course— 
is hardened into a positive conflagration of crude blues 
and greens and oranges which coalesce without harmon- 
ising, without even influencing each other. That 
different results are obtainable is evident from a glance 
at the frontispiece to Mr. Hind’s volume, “ Plain 
Land,” by Louis Grier, a strange opalescent landscape 
of intermingled blues and greens that recalls, both in 
design and colouring, a Japanese colour print. But 
Mrs. Rawnsley’s pictures may have suffered more than 
common wrong in the process of reproduction, for even 
those in low tones, and it is in low tones that the colour 
process seems to yield the best result, are unpleasing : 
“ Beaulieu Road,” for instance, where the artist’s selec- 
tion appears to be in no way at fault. Of the text it 
is not possible to speak with any enthusiasm. Although 
the title-page reads as above, upon the cover appear 
the words “ Painted and described by Mrs. Willingham 
Rawnsley.” Now Mrs. Rawnsley has not described the 
“New Forest.” She has given a series of impressions 
which she has received from the Forest, intermixed 
with a good deal of gossip about a garden; and gossip 
about gardens has become rather wearisome of late. 
One need not demand history in such a volume as this, 
but one might reasonably expect such of the features 
of a guide-book as help the stranger to know the dis- 
tricts he is most likely to appreciate, and the routes of 
approach. To record with sufficient of mastery to 
compel a hearing the impressions conveyed to a mind 
by landscape, by weather or by the observation of the 
fauna and flora of a restricted area is a rare gift, 
rarely exercised. F. CHAPMAN. 
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The Great Proconsul 


Tue Lire or THE Marquis or Datuovusiz, K.T. By Sir 
William Lee-Warner, K.C.S.I. (Macmillan. 25s. net.) 


Few of our great Indian administrators have escaped 
attack and hostile criticism. The Indian Empire is an 
anomaly now, and the rule of the East India Company 
was still more of an anomaly. The position of a 
Governor-General, swaying a vaster territory and a 
stronger host than Aurangzib ruled at his highest, and 
yet limited in his reign and liable to be criticised and 
checked by the British Government on one side and ‘the 
Directors on the other, was something that the West 
found it hard to appreciate, and the East absolutely 
failed to comprehend. The Oriental imagination of 
Disraeli, leading him instinctively to appreciate the 
Eastern mind, gave the princes and races of India a per- 
sonal sovereign whom all had heard about and some 
had seen. Tawdry as the Durbars and proclamations 
seemed to the austere British mind, it may be, as far as 
we yet know, that from them dates the growth of genuine 
loyalty among the princes and natives of India. 

Dalhousie came at the parting of the ways. The dual 
control of India was more and more an anachronism, and 
yet it required the shock of the Mutiny to overthrow the 
traditions of rule. He was undoubtedly a great adminis- 
trator, but not great enough to foresee the consequences 
of much that he chose to do and also much that he was 
forced to do. 

But in so far as regards the Mutiny, Sir W. Lee- 
Warner heaps up proofs that others in high place, with 
greater experience, miutary and native alike, were as 
blind to the danger as he. Further, there is no doubt 
now that had the military measures recommended by 
Dalhousie in a remarkable series of minutes been 
adopted, the Mutiny would either not have broken out. 
or would have been nipped in the bud. Early in 1856 
he proposed that the proportion of European troops to 
native should be increased, by enlisting more British and 
disbanding part of the Sepoys, and by enlarging the so- 
called “irregular” force of the Punjab, which was to 
save India soon after. 

This biography is the model of what a life of a great 
man should be. Lord Dalhousie is made to speak for 
himself, by his diary, his letters, his minutes and des- 
patches. The attacks on him are stated fairly and 
answered moderately ; and no imputation of motives is 
ever made. So anxious is the biographer not to be 
unjust that he refers to a vindication of Gough’s 
strategy in the Sikh Wars, published after his own first 
volume was written, and advises his readers to find out 
from it what can be said against Dalhousie’s unfavour- 
able opinion. 

The most interesting part of the work must be, to an 
historical student, the discussion how far Dalhousie’s 
masterful policy was the cause of the Mutiny. To us 
it has always seemed that the causes of the Mutiny must 
be inferred from the nature of the outbreak. It was, 
as its name implies, primarily a mutiny, the rising of the 
mercenary Bengal army against the Government. It 
was most like that grim tragedy of ancient history, the 
war of Carthage with the Mercenaries, that other roA¢euos 
diamovdos. The revolt was joined by dispossessed princes, 
unsuccessful claimants, religious fanatics and all the 
enormous Eastern host of waiters on fortune and 
courtiers of the successful. The Bengal Sepoys had 
been pampered with extra pay and extravagant praise : 
the pay had been reduced, and they were full of vague 
fears that not only their privileged position but their 
religious and social standing was to be taken from them. 
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Indian history is full of changes of dynasty and 
sovereignty brought about by mutinies of mercenaries. 
When the rulers of the country were foreign in race and 
thought, and the British soldiers were reduced in 
numbers and their quality discredited by native rumour, 
is there need of more to explain what happened? The 
Sepoys felt no more loyalty to the Company than Sir 
John Hawkwood and his men to the Signory of Florence. 

For the reduction in the pay and privileges of the 
Bengal spy Dalhousie was responsible, as also for the 
proposal to make the native army liable to service 
beyond the sea. Both these measures were necessary 
for efficiency ; both were bound to cause discontent. Had 
his other proposals been adopted, the aiscontent would 
have been repressed with comparative ease. For the 
blunder of the greased cartridges, Dalhousie can have no 
responsibility. 

Artuur R. Ropes. 


A Great Curator 


Str WitiiamM Henry Fiower, K.C.B., &c. 
Memoir. By C. J. Cornish, M.A. 
8s. 6d. net.) 


Tue latter half of the nineteenth century was the 
battle-ground of giants so redoubtable that men of 
consummate talent and intellectual vigour, yet some- 
what less than epoch-makers, tend now to be gravely 
underrated. Such a one was Sir William Flower, 
whose services to science and to his country have their 
lively witness to-day. The reviewer of this delightful 
memoir, approaching it with little knowledge of the 
man outside that derived from the anthropological part 
of his work, finds himself happy in making the ac- 
quaintance of one who, as Mr. Francis Galton has said, 
“was more universally beloved by his contemporaries 
than almost any other scientific man whom I have 
known.” 

Born in 1831, young Flower left the domestic museum 
which delighted his schooldays for the study of medi- 
cine, distinguishing himself in the Crimean war. His 
letters home at this time are of much interest as bring- 
ing some aspects of the siege of Sebastopol into com- 
parison with the present and parallel siege of another 
Russian fortress. Though Flower discovered ‘the 
tendency in the British Army to snub the doctors and 
not give them fair play,” he insisted on using chloro- 
form, and with the best results. 

But we must pass from Flower, the promising young 
surgeon with a penchant for eye work, to Flower the 
curator of the museum of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons. He gave up the prospect of wealth for the 
science which he loved, and with which his name is now 
so wholly identified that the present writer, long 
familiar with his name, had never heard of his connec- 
tion with the medical profession. Only three years 
after the publication of the “ Origin of Species ” Flower 
originated the means of letting Nature tell its own. story 
of the laws of evolution, by a wise rearrangement, 
occupying many years, of the specimens in the un- 
rivalled museum founded by John Hunter. When, 
after more than twenty years of fruitful work in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, he was appointed director of the 
Natural History Museum, Flower devoted his peculiar 
genius to what he has now made the model of every 
leading zoological museum in Europe and in the United 
States. The great Central Hall, destined for an inferior 
purpose by Owen, to whom the great theory of the 
younger generation was a thing to be opposed by means 
often dubious, was devoted by Flower to the highest 
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purpose it could fill. For centuries to come the thought- 
ful face of Darwin, as figured by Boehm, will look down 
upon the cases in which, by many years’ hard labour, 
Flower has demonstrated in the simplest and most 
attractive manner the theories to which Darwin first 
gave the hall-marx of certainty. 

In his knowledge of whales Flower had only one rival, 
Sir William Turner of Edinburgh ; as a curator he was 
without an equal. He has incalculably enhanced the 
value of museums all over the world by his originality 
and devotion. 

But his original contributions to science were numer- 
ous and important. When anthropology was even more 
shamefully neglected in this country than it is at 
present, he did his utmost for it, always citing the few 
instances, such as Oxford and Edinburgh, where the 
science of man was recognised. He did much to 
demonstrate the truth that all the races of man have a 
common origin, and his important methods in the study 
of craniology helped to make it plain that there are 
three, and not more than three, great families of man at 
present extant, the Caucasian, the Mongol and the 
African. 

Above all, Flower was a high-minded and sym- 
pathetic gentleman. He thought it worth while to 
demonstrate, on anatomical grounds, the idiocy and 
cruelty of the bearing-rein ; he valued the friendship of 
men like Stanley, who, when ignorance assailed Darwin, 
preached from the text “Let there be light,” and 
declared that truth could never be in opposition to the 
highest thoughts of man ; and when he believed himself 
dying in the night, rather than waken his devoted wife, 
worn out by many sleepless nights of nursing, he opened 
the prayer-book beside his bed at the words “ Lord, 
now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace,” think- 
ing that, if he should indeed die, these words might 
comfort her. Verily a life worth living and worthy 
of remembrance. 


C. W. SaLeesy. 


The Pioneer of Army Reform 


Lorp CarRDWELL aT THE Wark OrFice. A History of his 
Administration, 1868-1874. By General Sir Robert 
Biddulph, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. (Murray. 9s. net.) 


Lorp CaRDWELL, the man who gave us the Army Re- 
serve and short service, and abolished purchase—the 
man, in fact, who gave us a modern army—has been 
much forgotten. He was not a picturesque or eloquent 
statesman. The portrait of him at the beginning of this 
volume is pre-eminently an official face, attentive, just, 
able, capable of sternness, but not an attractive or strik- 
ing face. He is rather the person you would expect to 
find in the chair at some important company meeting, 
and fortunate you would be to find him there. 

It is well that now, when the British Army is just 
emerging from the melting-pot again, we should be 
able to compare what an able and patriotic organiser 
like Lord Cardwell did, and still more what he wanted 
to do, with what our present Commission of Three has 
done and recommended. On the whole, and speaking 
not as an expert, I should think that the recent re- 
construction is proceeding on Cardwellian lines. The 
separation of departments and apportionment of respon- 
sibility is his idea ; the assimilation of the War Office to 
the Admiralty, and the attempt to give a permanence 
and continuity to military as to naval policy are all 
Cardwell principles. The Intelligence Department was 
his creation, and if subsequent. Ministers and Parlia- 
ments had not starved it and military authorities dis- 
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regarded what it was able to find out, the saving in 
our late war would have been enormous. And according 
to Sir Robert Biddulph, who ought to know, Lord 
Cardwell’s favourite plan was the creation of a Minister 
of Defence, a single person with all the strength of a 
single expert mind, to fulfil the functions that were 
apparently neglected by the recent Council of Defence. 
“Boards are screens,” and there is nothing so soporific 
as divided responsibility. Only it would seem that such 
a Minister of Defence would have to be an expert, and 
a permanent official. Party considerations could not be 
allowed to influence such an appointment. But it is 
hardly likely that Mr. Gladstone would have listened 
to a proposal of that sort, even from his most efficient 
colleague. The supremacy of Parliament was too much 
a part of his mental structure. 

A considerable part of Sir Robert Biddulph’s book is 
taken up with the abolition of purchase in the Army, 
and the way in which this reform was carried through 
by the authority of the Crown, in spite of opposition in 
the Lords. Historically speaking, the abolition of pur- 
chase by Royal Warrant was in accordance with tradi- 
tion. It was the Sovereign that gave commissions ; and 
the Sovereign had previously forbidden the sale and 
purchase of commissions in the Army, only allowing, as 
an exception, certain ranks to be dealt in at certain 
rates. These rates having notoriously been exceeded, 
the Sovereign withdrew the concession that had been 
abused. But nevertheless the famous Royal Warrant 
was a means of settling an important change in the 
Army without the consent of the House of Lords, and 
might conceivably have been used to decide the question 
without the consent of the Commons. 

The sketch of the history of purchase in the Army is 
very interesting ; and it might have been carried further 
back, though for the purposes of this work Charles IT.’s 
reign begins the existence of the Army. The English 
armies for the Hundred Years’ War were raised by 
nobles and great men, who were paid by the King for 
their contingents, and presumably bestowed commands 
in their forces for value received, as well as for relation- 
ship or favour. 

The style of the book is adequate and businesslike, 
fitting its subject. A good many documents are inserted, 
as is indeed necessary. All the interest such a work has 
for the reader must be in clear explanation and fair 
statement, and for these merits Sir Robert Biddulph 
may claim full credit. It is a pity that he should have 
fallen into the traditional official blunder of the double 
perfect with the infinitive—“ on a basis so firm that it 
would not have been easy for a successor to have over- 
turned it.” May we hope that this is one of the War 
Office traditions that will not survive the cleansing of 
the Dauntless Three ? 

Artuur R. Ropes. 


Tue Lire or Jesus. By Oscar Holtzmann. Translated 
by J. T. Bealby and Maurice A. Canney. (A. & C. 
Black. 18s. net.) 


Tuts book reads as if it were the word of a middle-aged 
world taking a final farewell of its youthful dream. It 
is a farewell word in which there lingers no regret or 
anything inconsistent with stoical acquiescence in the 
dream’s departure. There is nothing grandiose, nothing 
romantic, about this good-bye. The Jesus, the Only- 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth, is no 
more. He who stilled the waves with a word and 
commanded the dead to live is no more. The Reforma- 
tion swept away the gorgeous edifice of the autonomous 
Church against which the gates of hell should not pre- 
vail, threw out the mysteries of grace, and made a mock 
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of the very Presence. The nineteenth century has torn 
to tatters the record of the human life and stripped the 
historical figure of the trappings lent it by the pious 
imagination of an older, or a younger, age. The bio- 
logical record, like that of the human infant, is 
multiplied in the successive ages, and in the microcosm 
of our London you may see them all to-day. Here we 
have vague primitive enthusiasm at the street corner ; 
at Westminster the gorgeous ceremonial of a pro- 
fessional priesthood formed on a philosophy and theo- 
logy of which it is thenceforward to be the guardian ; 
a free thought that acquiesces in a literary tradition 
stately in simplicity at St. Paul’s; the while quiet men 
in studies, more or less ignoring the mere question of 
“‘ values,” persevere in their self-imposed task of pulling 
down and uprooting. 

Here, for instance, is Professor Holtzmann, a most 
honest and painstaking man, whose work it is equally 
impossible to ignore and to take a fervid interest in, 
stripping the great high priest of his Urim and Thum- 
mim, of his breastplate of precious stones, of his bells 
and pomegranates, his sandals and his mitre of fine 
linen, that we, whose fathers bent the knee at incar- 
natus est, may rise superior to the remote half-illumin- 
ate peasant reformer of Galilee. And so little bitter- 
ness does he show, so little of the iconoclastic fever, 
that his work is, from the point of view of the orthodox 
believer, triply dangerous. To many the illustrated 
life of Christ that M. Tissot was exhibiting in London 
a few years ago was of the nature of a scandalon; yet 
that the Son of Man was without form and comeliness 
was no new idea. 

But the Son of Man was the Eternal Wisdom of the 
Father. For two thousand years the lightest words 
that proceeded out of His mouth have been as unfathom- 
able wells, from which men might draw the water of 
life ; and now the wells are parched. And He who was 
the way and the truth and the life, the vine, the door, 
the shepherd, the great high priest, the immaculate 
victim, the lamb that should take away the sins of the 
world, is become but a little star in the constellation of 
the world’s teachers of “morality.” Is that, then, to 
be the last word ? 


Tue Homertc Hymns. Edited by T. W. Allen, M.A., 
and E. E. Sikes, M.A. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Waar is known for certain is that the Homeric Hymns 
are neither hymns nor by Homer. Date, authorship 
and intention are matters of pure conjecture. Possibly 
some of the poems were used on festival days, whilst the 
shorter poems seem to be introductory to Epic recita- 
tions. But what is the interest of the poems? Regarded 
merely as poetry they do not take a very high place, 
although there are passages in them infected with a love 
of open-air life, as readers of Shelley’s translation of 
the ‘‘ Hermes” may infer. To some they are interesting 
because they give clues to the Greek religion, to others 
their charm must lie in the fact that they contain quite 

a multitude of puzzles, linguistic and historical. 

But whatever their value, here is an edition, which for 
some time must be final, representing the labour of 
many years. The introduction discusses the manu- 
scripts, references to the hymns in literature and their 
nature and language. Full notes, textual and exegetic, 
are also given—in a word the whole scholar’s apparatus 
is here and we cannot conceive that any one will have 
the heart to undertake the task of editing these poems 
afresh, unless indeed he can match his scholarship with 
an equal originality. 

Perhaps the most beautiful of the poems is 
“Demeter,” and this has an interest quite apart from its 
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art. It is a very old document which reveals certain 
aspects of the Eleusinian ritual, which in the light of 
such works as Frazer’s ‘‘ Golden Bough ” appears to sym- 
bolise the mystery of the earth’s fertility—seed-time 
and harvest. After the sowing of the seed man’s part 
in the operation ended until harvest should again fill his 
barns and assure him of food for the winter. It would 
be strange indeed if the long wait between Spring and 
Autumn should not bring fears for the harvest and an 
anxiety to do all that was possible to propitiate the corn- 
mother and the corn-maiden—“ First the blade, then the 
ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” Hence the 
birth of Greek religion and the growth of the Eleusinian 
mysteries. In this poem there are references to fast- 
ing, to purification, to the carrying of lighted torches 
over the land in order to cleanse it ; to the purification 
by fire—see the strange story of Demophoon—to the 
breaking of the fast by the taking of a mixture of wheat 
and water—‘ She commanded them to mingle meal and 
water and mint anu give it to her to drink.” So the 
fairy story of our youth is seen to give us a key to unlock 
that strong box of the Greek—his religion. This 
volume has a good index and the introduction to each 
poem is headed by a short bibliography. 


ALLGEMEINE Deutscne Biocrapniz. Vol. XLVIII. 

(Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot.) 

LIKE our own great ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,” when the German record of its great men 
reached in 1899 the last name in Z, it was determined 
to issue supplementary volumes that should include the 
celebrated men and women who had died during the 
progress of the work. The third volume of the supple- 
ment, forming the forty-eighth of the whole work, has 
just appeared, and is in every way worthy of its long 
line of predecessors. It extends from Déllinger to 
Friedrich. 

These supplementary volumes have an importance 
outside Germany, for they afford almost the only per- 
manent means of reference for the lives of the great 
modern figures who have dominated Germany in politics, 
literature, art, science, indeed, in every department of 
human activity. If we wish to consult a brief but 
authoritative account of the life and work of Bismarck, 
or of Bernhardi, or of Bamberger, among statesmen 
and politicians, we must turn to these volumes, where 
we shall also find excellent lives of Anzengruber the 
poet, Auerbach the novelist, Curtius the historian, and 
Delius the Shakespearean critic. 

The last published volume contains a life of Dove 
the chemist, whose work as a meteorologist is of the 
highest importance, since it was he who made the first 
attempt to systematise it as a science. Du Bois- 
Reymond, the physiologist, also finds a place here. One 
of the most interesting memoirs is that of Feuerbach, 
the painter, who died in 1880. He had a hard struggle, 
for during his lifetime few bought his pictures or saw 
anything in them, whereas he is now considered one of 
the greatest masters of the past century. His pictures, 
with those of Bécklin, form the chief worth of the 
Schack Gallery at Munich. Feuerbach wrote an account 
of his own life, entitled ‘The Heritage,’ because he 
believed that he had inherited his gloomy temperament. 
The book is a “Complaint” rather than an autobio- 
graphy, and it is well to have the calmly reasoned 
memoir by Anton von Werner that the Dictionary 
affords. One thing must be conceded, that Feuerbach 
himself always believed in his art and its future recogni- 
tion. There is also a life of Freytag. the novelist, who 
died in 1895. He attempted in his work to make 
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literature a means to strengthen the nation to a nationa) 
life. 

We might perhaps take this opportunity of reminding 
those of our readers who may at times need information 
about the careers of recently deceased German celebrities 
of the great usefulness of the ‘“‘ Biographisches Jahrbuch 
und Deutscher Nekrolog,” edited by Anton Bettel- 
heim. It is a valuable book of reference, especially 
for the lives of men not yet dealt with in the “ Allge- 
meine Biographie.” 


Some Minor Verse 


By Lotte. (Stock. 2s. 6d.) 
A Porm. By Robert F. Horton. 


CruMBs oF Fancy. 


St. Jonn: 
ls. net.) 


Poems. By W. E. Walkerdine. 


(Dent. 


(Stock. 1s. 6d. net.) 


Tue Poer’s Cuttp. By Christie Finlayson. (Sonnen- 
schein. 2s. 6d.) 

SipeELicuts: Poems, CurerLy Locat. By E. Percy 
Schofield. (Barton-on-Humber: Lee. ls.) , 

CorNnIsH BALLADS AND OTHER PoEms. By R. 8. Hawker. 
(Lane. 4s. net.) 


‘“Crumps or Fancy” is a book one cannot praise or 
yet light-heartedly condemn. The author—we should 
guess, a woman, from the internal evidence ; for “ Lotte ” 
appears to be a pen-name—the author has a certain 
temper of thought which demands respect; while yet 
the thought itself is neither deep nor original. So also 
the expression shows « certain instinct for poetry and 
sense of fancy, rather than imagination; while yet it 
is rudimentary in tlie extreme. The author has scarce 
mastered the elementary problems of poetic style: all is 
incompt and beginner-like. Yet there is the residual 
something which forbids any responsible critic to sneer. 
And that is all we can say. 

It is more than could be said of “‘ St. John,” which is a 
curious attempt to versify the Gospel narratives through 
the mouth of the evangelist John. It has facility of 
versification, and no other poetic quality. Perfectly sin- 
cere in religious feeling, quite respectable and habitual 
in diction, it proceeds in a contented amble of equable 
and prosaic narration. The juxtaposition of biblical and 
journalistic phrase has occasionally bizarre effect, which 
alone disturbs the placid level of commonplace relation. 
Its religious feeling never prompts any artistic emotion, 
any imagination ; it is a typical example how religious 
sincerity may go with poetic insincerity. The one sin- 
cerity has here been powerless to generate the other. 
The form is a mistake, because it implies the one all- 
conspicuous absence—poetry. 

Of the next three books, speech were not kind. Two 
are of the impossible sort which create wonder as to how 
they found cold print ; while “ Sidelights ” has the local 
smartness which claims no wider audience—its slight 
serious attempt a faint Tennysonian echo. But amends 
for all foregone feebleness come with the excellent 
popular edition of Stephen Hawker which issues from 
the Bodley Head. Of this little-known poet two col- 
lected editions have appeared, the better and later also 
coming from the Bodley Head. Upon it the present 
edition is based, with some slight additions. The memoir 
and bibliography of Mr. Wallis, the previous editor, are 
omitted by the present editor, Mr. Byles, for reasons of 
space, and pending the. forthcoming biography of 
Stephen Hawker. But their place is taken, and the, book 
is made valuable, by a number of very interesting repro- 
ductions from the chief local scenes and features.com- 
memorated in the poems. Some of these are photographs, 
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some lithographs, one or two from old engravings. To- 
gether with the characteristic portrait of Hawker which 
forms the frontispiece, they make this edition essential 
to every lover of the Cornish poet who sang Trelawney. 
Very little of him rises above a clean and healthy medio- 
crity, be it confessed: he had the Wordsworthian trick 
of rhyming upon everything and anyhow. But in a few 
pieces, by sheer strength of character, he overcomes his 
lack of art, and is excellently right, once for all. One or 
two of the best among these pieces have an imaginative 
strength, sincerity and individuality quite surprising, 
and worthy of lasting memory—which in the end they 
will surely attain. It is a poetic personality which 
merits a wider repute than has yet been accorded it. 


Fiction 


THE SUCCESSOR. By Richard Pryce. (Hutchinson, 
6s.) The central idea of Mr. Pryce’s new novel is by no 
means new, in fact it is as old as man himself—the desire for 
an heir. A certain Lord Alton saw that his property was 
fine and his means abundant, but without pleasure, for there 
was no son or daughter to inherit, only a watchful heir 
presumptive, the son of his deceased brother. But it was 
only when there was no offspring by his third wife that he 
gave himself altogether up to despair. From his despair he 
is roused by a letter from his sister-in-law, who rashly 
presumes on the state of affairs to push forward her son. 
In his anger he evolves a plan by which the heir presumptive 
is disappointed, and a daughter is born to the house of 
Alton. The main theme of the story, if examined closely, is 
unpleasant, the plot of Lord Alton to secure a child repellent, 
but Mr. Pryce does not intrude it upon us. It is a mere 
suggestion, a careless hint, something almost intangible. 
The story flows so smoothly, is told with such an airy touch, 
that we are never offended, and it is only when we close the 
book and cast a backward glance that we could wish the 
author had chosen a pleasanter subject. The characters in 
the book are never elaborated, only suggested with clever in- 
cisive touches. The dialogue is bright, often amusing. Mr. 
Pryce is a novelist with a distinct style, for which in these 
days we may be thankful. He knows exactly the moment 
when enough has been said, he keeps to his subject and pur- 
sues the main theme of his ‘story evenly throughout the book. 
“The Successor ’’ does not ask us to be serious and study far- 
reaching questions set forth at great length ; it simply amuses 
and agreeably passes an idle hour. We are never bored, nor 
does our attention flag. This, we imagine, was Mr. Pryce’s 
intention in writing the book. 


RULERS OF KINGS. By Gertrude Atherton. (Mac- 
millan, 6s.) We must register a most urgent protest against 
so fine a writer as Mrs. Atherton wasting her time not merely 
upon attempting the impossible, but that which, if possible, 
should be forbidden. To take living monarchs, or in fact 
living notabilities of any standing, for use as puppets in a 
work of fiction is both feeble and futile; it shocks all sense of 
literary propriety and makes the story ring untrue, however 
ably it may be contrived. The present rulers of Germany 
and Austria, an imaginary daughter of the latter, a wonder- 
ful young American multi-millionaire, such are the leading 
figures in “Rulers of Kings’’; the plot is one of the 
wildest fantasy, and the only interests of the book are the 
cleverly drawn character of the Archduchess Ranata and the 
keen discussions of the future of Continental politics. The 
Archduchess is a striking figure, with her strange mingling of 
the past and of the future, of the ambitions, the strifes, the 
killing conventions of a Royal house with the longings, 
desires, wild impulses of a young, headstrong and beautiful 
woman. The pity of it all is that Mrs. Atherton should have 
Spent so much time, labour and skill in elaborating a pre- 
destined failure. The novelist should keep to the world of 
imagination, leaving facts—as far as they can be ascertained 
—to the historian. 3 aot 
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ADRIA, A TALE OF VENICE. By Alexander Nelson 
Hood. (Murray, 10s. 6d. net.) “ Adria’’ is not so much a 
novel as a picture of Venice in a romantic period and with 
romantic incidents. The writer is imbued with the charm 
of Venice, with the wonderful beauty of the City of the Sea. 
His pen, halting and dull in the first few chapters, which are 
laid in England, becomes fluent and enthusiastic when he 
reaches Venice. He lingers lovingly over his descriptions as 
a lover lingers over the delineation of the loved one. The 
action of the story takes place in the ’ forties, and is concerned 
with the heroic struggles of Manin and his followers to free 
Venice from the bonds of the Austrians. Julian West is 
sent out unofficially by Lord Palmerston to reconnoitre and 
report the state of feeling in Venice against the Austrians. 
He falls in immediately with the Manin patriots, and 
warmly espouses the cause of Venice. He finds a long-lost 
uncle, one of the prime movers in the struggle, under an 
assumed name, and after his death befriends his adopted 
daughter Adria. The story of Manin’s brave fight against 
the Austrians is graphically told. ‘‘ Manin alone was cap- 
able of leading or restraining that passionate people. He 
was the representative of their aspirations, the hero of their 
cause, the apostle of liberty, the champion on whom they 
blindly relied.’’ It ended, as all the world knows, in Manin’s 
banishment from Italy. Venice’s acknowledgment of his 
patriotism when the Austrian yoke was removed from her 
shoulders was to bring the remains of Manin, his wife and 
daughter from France to a final resting place in San Marco. 
But it is as a description of Venice, as an attempt to put its 
beauties on paper, that “ Adria’”’ is chiefly concerned, and 
the author may certainly be praised for a warm coloursome 
appreciation of Byron’s “ Fairy City of the Heart.’’ Not the 
least of its merits are some very excellent photographs, 
admirably printed. 


LANCE-IN-REST. By L. A. Talbot. (Harper, 6s.) 
Despite its martial title, Mr. (?) Talbot’s novel is no 
romance of chivalry, but a story of modern life. ‘ Lance-in- 
Rest ’’ is in fact the nickname bestowed upon the heroine by 
her lover, a name appropriate enough to Agatha Linwood in 
her impulsive knight-errantry, but one which would 
assuredly never have been conceived or bestowed by the correct 
young barrister, Robert Bass. In reading this curious book 
we come to the conclusion that the author is either singularly 
untrained in the art of construction, or is wilfully ignoring 
its value. The care and space given to the portraiture of 
Robert appears disproportionate, since that unfortunate 
young gentleman is ultimately handed over to Agatha’s prim 
little sister, and is then abruptly killed off, as though the 
author did not know what to do with him. The central 
situation of the book might seem to verge on melodrama, but 
as treated by Mr. Talbot is hardly even drama. Agatha Lin- 
wood, while living in a solitary moorland cottage, rescues 
a traveller from the snow, only to recognise him as Adrian 
Armitage, who is being pursued on the suspicion of murder. 
Adrian having lost his memory as a result of a blow on his 
head, Agatha passes him off to the world and to himself as 
her brother. This sufficiently improbable complication is 
depicted with a quietness which proves rather convincing. 
Of course Adrian recovers his memory and proceeds to fall in 
love with the wrong person. The final adjustment must be 
left for the reader to discover. As a story “ Lance-in-Rest ”’ 
must be pronounced unsatisfactory, but the gallant figure of 
Agatha Linwood is very attractive, and there are touches 
alike in characterisation and description that suggest that 
the author has done some thinking before beginning to write. 


THE KING’S FOOL. By Michael Barrington. (Black- 
wood, 6s.) ‘The King’s Fool’’ hides the heart of a poet 
beneath his jester’s motley, and his story is a dream of 
medisval romance: This tale of the age of the Troubadours 
shows us feast and tourney, leads us from monastic quietness 
to the brilliance of a King’s Court, and depicts extremes of 
loyalty and: treason, love and hate. Yet with all its 
dramatic elements it is essentially a romance of the spirit, 
and the author is more intimately concerned with the secret 
tragedy of Yvot, the King’s Fool, than with the vengeance of 
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Ranulf Fitzurse, and the triumph of Hubert the King. The 
central motive of the story is admirably original, and there 
is a singular and pathetic irony in having a chronicle of the 
days of chivalry set to no music of clashing steel or melody of 
a jongleur’s lute, but to the mocking jingle of a jester’s bells. 
Yvot, who masques a knightly spirit in his ignominious dis- 
guise, is first shown to us as a child in the Monastery of 
Orlac, where he is the special charge of the saintly Abbot 
Raymond, who alone knows the secret of his birth. The boy 
himself can recall nothing of his life before he was brought to 
the shelter of Orlac-in-the-Valley, save dim memories of storm 
and peril which haunt his sleep. The monastic seclusion and 
its effect on a sensitive child are delicately suggested, and the 
Abbot Raymond, with the fire of the Troubadour rekindling 
at moments beneath his ascetic calm, is a beautiful figure ; 
his death at the organ, rapt in the soundless music which 
reaches the boy Yvot in his dreams, is an exquisite bit of 
mysticism. Cast out, friendless and nameless, Yvot comes to 
the Court of the young King, and all his great imaginings 
of valour and fame end in his being chosen by Hubert as his 
jester. Thenceforward the story is that of a great loyalty, 
unbroken even by the love which King and jester both feel 
for the Lady Modwena. How Yvot serves his King and his 
lady and how in the end his name is revealed—all this forms 
the outward history of the King’s Fool. It is a romantic 
and pathetic history very harmoniously told; yet perhaps we 
shall not read it amiss if we feel that the actual events are 
the least part of its significance. For the book is after a 
fashion a philosophical fantasy, located among the rose 
gardens and tiltyards of medisval romance. Yvot’s wooden 
sword, worn in place of knightly steel, is a very emblem of 
life’s futility, and his half sad jests and loyal silence will 
dwell in the memory longer even than the valiant deeds by 
which he proves the manhood beneath the motley. Dreamer 
and mocker of dreams, there is a very haunting pathos in 
this figure of “ The King’s Fool.’’ 


THE IMPERIALIST. By Sara Jeannette Duncan. 
(Constable, 6s.) Mrs. Everard Cotes has departed from her 
familiar fields and given, in the study of a Canadian town, 
a ponderous political novel. Elgin is pictured in its prosaic 
life with realistic fidelity, but neither strength of characteri- 
sation nor the story of four lovers can save the book from 
dulness. With discussions of imperial federation and pre- 
ferential tariffs, “ The Imperialist’ is as dreary reading as 
the campaign documents of a contested election. 


Short Notices 


SHAKESPEARE’S LONDON. By T. Fairman Ordish. 
New edition with additions. (Dent.) A new edition of this 
charming book has long been wanted. No other work that 
we know is so useful to the student of Shakespeare, to the 
student that is to say who takes an interest in Shakespeare’s 
personality, to understand which a knowledge of Elizabethan 
London is essential. It is too ofteri thought that all Shake- 
speare’s deep insight into country life was gained from his 
early experiences at Stratford, and Mr. Ordish’s book is a 
good corrective to this mistaken idea. Shakespeare’s London 
was a country town, the country was never outside his ken; 
birds, beasts and flowers could be studied by him as well in 
the Metropolis as they could be in his native place. The 
additions to the work are very welcome, including the capital 
itinerary of the town. The illustrations are excellent, and 
include a reproduction of the Ely House portrait. 


MY MEMORIES. By the Countess of Munster. (Eve- 
leigh Nash, 12s. 6d.) In reading “My Memories”? we seem 
to. be listening in a twilit room to a gentle, reminiscent voice 
telling old stories, sad and gay, with the flickering flame 
of a log on the hearth lighting up a gentle time-graven face.. 
The windows of the room look on an ancient pleasaunce where 
old lovers tread, lost roses bloom and wistful ghosts linger in 
the gloaming. The Countess of Munster gives us a book as 
rare as is the spirit of gracious, restful old age in which she 
writes. Her memory wanders far from the days when the 
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child “ Mina’’ was the pet of King William LV. to the days 
when “weak, sad and tired” she writes of the years which 
lie between, for the friends who would hold her long, “ wait- 
ing to go Home—‘ for good and all,’ as the children say.”’ 
The book gives many vivid portrait sketches, the earliest 
those of the kindly sailor King walking the deck of the old 
chain pier at Brighton or entertaining in the Dragon-room 
of the Pavilion, and Queen Adelaide in her generous love for 
the children and grandchildren of the King by a tie “ the 
wrong, the pity ’’ of which she felt and forgave. Of her girl- 
hood at Kensington Palace the author writes in such 
leisurely, gossipy style as would befit the vanished quill for 
which she sighs. Among her memories is the passing of the 
young Queen with a crown of white roses beneath the brim 
of her bride-bonnet. In contrast with this romantic remini- 
scence is the story of the removal of the sentries from the 
inner court of the Palace, routed by the ghost said to be that 
of George II., who died at Kensington Palace, October 25, 
1760. There are glimpses of Dresden and Naples in the 
years of travel, of the Paris of Louis Philippe and the 
bourgeois homeliness of life in the Royal Family; later in 
1848 the revolutionary mobs, the barricade in Faubourg St. 
Antoine and the passing in a one-horse fiacre of the fugitive 
King and Queen. The story gives a sojourn at the Court of 
Hanover, with sketches of the old King Ernest August, 
stately and erect in his hussar uniform, and of the blind 
Crown Prince, later George V. The latest direct records 
are of the early Court of Queen Victoria, and the charm and 
grace of the young Queen are held in loyal memory by the 
young and charming dancer at those far-off balls. In the 
“*Miscellanea’’ are wise, womanly talks on “True Refine- 
ment”’ and “ The Servant Question’’ and the story of “A 
Noble Life,’’ told with sympathy for the brave worker and the 
erring children of her care. There is a veinage of super- 
naturalism through the book, most manifest in the eerie 
chronicle of ‘“‘The Crimson Portrait.’’ The Countess of 
Munster has given us a personal record which is delightfully 
garrulous yet wisely reticent, wide wandering in interest yet 
intimate and self-revealing. To the author’s ‘ Dear Readers ! 
Farewell! ’’ we cry back—Dear Lady! A rivederla! 


A HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA: FROM THE 
FIRST SETTLEMENT BY THE DUTCH IN 1652 TO 
THE YEAR 1903. By H. A. Bryden. (Sands, 6s.) It is 
difficult to say aught but good about a book which is so 
obviously well-intentioned as this the latest history of South 
Africa. Its excuse for existence, should such excuse be neces- 
sary, is that it is short, concise, accurate and impartial, all 
of which qualifications are imperative in a work of this 
nature. Mr. Bryden has known South Africa for many 
years past, his novels have dealt exclusively with that vast 
sub-continent, and he has done his share of exploring, pro- 
specting, trekking and even fighting. But he has not allowed 
his romantic instinct to obtrude itself in his history. It is 
all cold, clear-cut fact, duly authenticated and vouched for 
by documentary evidence and the quotations of recognised 
authorities. All this is as it should be. Save for the con- 
cluding chapters anent the Jameson Raid and the Boer war, 
there is really little or nothing here that is not to be found 
at greater length in the works of Sir John Barrow, Baynes, 
Bryce, Theal, Noble, the Rev. John Campbell, Sir Bartle 
Frere and a couple of dozen other standard authors, but the 
merit of Mr. Bryden’s compilation lies in its succinct con- 
centration. In the narrow compass of three hundred and 
fifty pages, eked out by a full and well-arranged index, we 
have all that it is necessary for the average student to know 
about the rise and development of that extraordinary part 
of the world out of which, according to Pliny, there always 
comes something new. Mr. Bryden very wisely takes up no 
very strong political attitude, and is quite content to let the 
mere narration of events speak for itself. He is entirely 
right in his description of the Rand just before the Jameson 
Raid; the seething discontent among the Uitlanders, the 
impossible attitude of Paul Kruger and the inevitableness of 
the war, which even in those lurid days loomed large and dark 
in the near foreground. It is always easy to be wise after 
the event, but Mr. Bryden is unexceptionably just and fair 
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to all alike; he states a plain case, and it is for the careful 
reader to draw his conclusions. Altogether this little history 
is thoroughly honest and reliable, and may quite confidently 
be recommended to students and others. 


Reprints and New Editions 


Only a few weeks ago I received a handsome reprint of 
EVELINA. Now I am presented with another forming one 
of the volumes of The York Library (Bell, 2s. net). It is a 
much smaller volume than the former, printed on thin paper 
and without the illustrations which made the larger volume 
so delightful. It testifies anew to the re-growth of Fanny 
Burney’s reputation. What influences this fashion in 
literature? Probably Mr. Dobson’s appreciation of Miss 
Burney in the English Men of Letters series caused a few to 
renew their friendship with her, and perhaps many of the 
younger generation to make her acquaintance. Has her 
vogue at the present moment any curious connection with 
the return to the old-world fashions in dress? “ Evelina’”’ 
was not very remunerative to its author, as remuneration 
goes now, Miss Burney receiving only thirty pounds in all. 
Another old friend with a new face greets me—SIR ROGER 
DE COVERLEY (Illustrated Pocket Classics, Macmillan, 
2s. net). It lies side by side with a volume of essays by 
Addison and Steele, THE SPECTATOR IN LONDON, illus- 
trated by Ralph Cleaver (Seeley, 2s. net). I welcome this as 
a boon, for these papers are by no means so well known as 
Sir Roger de Coverley, partly, as is pointed out in the pre- 
face, because the latter papers constitute only a small volume 
and have frequently been detached. The papers selected are 
those which bear directly on the various phases of town life 
in the reign of Queen Anne. While “‘ Sir Roger de Coverley ”’ 
gives us a glimpse of the country, “The Spectator in 
London ”’ takes us to visit the old coffee-houses, the precursors 
of our present-day clubs, to the playhouse, to the shops—in 
short we make a round of the town in excellent company. 
“It is a secret known but to few, yet of no small use in the 
conduct of life, that when you fall into a man’s conversation, 
the first thing you should consider is whether he has a greater 
inclination to hear you, or that you should hear him.”’ If 
every one we met in town amused and interested us as much 
as Addison and Steele we should not long consider the ques- 
tion. The general get-up of the book is excellent and should 
attract many buyers. In that pleasant and well-known series 
“The Little Library ”’ is issued THE POEMS OF HENRY 
VAUGHAN (Methuen, 1s. 6d. net). The introduction 
and sketch of the poet’s life, necessarily short, for there is 
little authoritative information on the subject, is by Edward 
Hutton. He contrasts him with Crashaw and Herbert, and 
expresses his opinion that of the three Crashaw is by far 
the greatest, with which verdict most of us will probably 
agree. Vaughan was, of course, above everything else a 
mystic, a poet of a mystical age, dreaming visions for which 
frequently he could not easily find expression ; occasionally 
“for the briefest moments we find a very real beauty— 
thought and expression having presumably kissed each 
other.”” Two volumes, containing some of the best plays of 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, have been added to the 
thin-paper issues of The Mermaid Series (Fisher Unwin, 
3s. 6d. net each in leather, 2s. 6d. cloth). The introduction is 
by Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey, and makes interesting reading. 
Among the plays given us are “The Maid’s Tragedy,” 
“ Philaster,”” “The Knight of the Burning Pestle,” “The 
Faithful Shepherdess,’ and “The Spanish Curate.” We 
have had no complete edition of Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
plays that can be considered adequate since that published in 
eleven volumes in 1843-6. In 1840 a two-volume edition was 
issued, and before that several in varying numbers of 
volumes. We understand that this want will be met by 
the new and complete edition by Messrs. Bell & Bullen 
shortly. For those who do not want so large an edition we 
can recommend the two volumes in The Mermaid Series just 
noticed. The printing, paper and binding leave nothing to 
be desired, indeed the series is particularly tasteful and 
attractive where so many series are worthy of praise. Those 
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of us who have the previous volumes of the series have by now 
on our bookshelves a pleasant row of old plays in an up-to- 
date dress. To the Little Quarto Shakespeare (Methuen, 1s. 
each net) have just been added ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS 
WELL and THE WINTER’S TALE. This little edition, 
to be completed in forty volumes, continues on its way 
merrily, cheered, I have no doubt, by generous patronage. I 
have only one small quarrel with this series, the volumes of 
which are so comfortable for the pocket—it is impossible to 
place it on the ordinary bookshelf. Where is it to repose? 
Perhaps Messrs. Methuen will send me a little case to accom- 
modate it. I have received from Messrs. Dent THE 
THOUGHTS OF BLAISE PASCAL (The Temple Classics, 
1s. 6d. net). This translation of the Pensées is by Mr. 
William Finlayson Trotter, M.A., from M. Léon Brunsch- 
vicg’s text, and was specially made for this edition. These 
fragmentary thoughts or notes prepared by Pascal for his 
projected Apologia of the Christian religion have been con- 
siderably revised and modified since they were published in 
1669. Their first appearance in English was in 1688. The 
present edition claims to be a translation of the most logical 
arrangement of the thoughts, namely that of the twelfth 
edition, published. in 1900. F. T. S. 


Forthcoming Books, etc. 
In Mrs. Campbell Praed’s new novel, “ Nyria,’’ she has 
provided an astounding revelation for her readers in a pre- 
face which should considerably heighten the interest of the 
book. This tale of the first century is sufficiently absorbing 
to carry the reader through its pages without such testimony 
to their veracity. For they teem with dramatic incident and 
scenes so vivid that one certainly seems to have stepped back 
into those gorgeous days when Rome ruled the world. But 
we learn that the portraiture and pageantry owe their life- 
likeness to the abnormal memory of a ghostly slave girl. 
Having been an observer of half the political intrigues of 
the day—not to mention others where love and revenge played 
wildly for high stakes—and been martyred for her faith, this 
ghost-girl, Nyria, seems to have reappeared in the person of 
a modern but uncultured young woman, who, in some sub- 
conscious condition, has recounted her story to Mrs. Camp- 
bell Praed, including many intimate details of court and 
social life of the period. That these present the air of reality 
only imparted by an eye-witness we confess. Nevertheless 
the writer of fiction needs to be ingenious, and Mrs. Praed 
is a skilled craftswoman of her kind. She, however, practi- 
cally disavows the authorship of “ Nyria,’’ although the book 
cannot fail to increase her reputation as a versatile novelist. 
Its peculiar interest is therefore not alone for the ordinary 
novel reader, but for the student of history and of psychology, 
to whom it presents a problem worth consideration. 
‘‘Nyria’’ will be published by Mr. Fisher Unwin on May 9. 
—Mr. Edward Arnold announces the publication on Wednes- 
day, April 27, of a new novel by Mr. Richard Bagot, entitled 
“Love’s Proxy.’’—Mr. Edward Arnold will publish on 
May 2 “ The Antipodeans,’’ a new novel by Mayne Lindsay, 
and “The Reaper,’’ a new novel by Edith Rickert.—The 
forthcoming number of “ Blackwood’s Magazine’’ will con- 
tain a sonnet by Mr. William Watson, written on the occa- 
sion of his recent visit to Aberdeen, where he received the 
degree of LL.D. ; also an article by Mrs. John Lane entitled 
“ Soft Soap.”—A Wagner volume will have a special interest 
just now in view of the forthcoming special cycles at Covent 
Garden, Bayreuth and Munich. Messrs. Methuen & Co. 
are about to publish a new book by Mrs. Leighton Cleather 
and Mr. Basil Crump, the. authors of “The Ring of the 
Nibelung; an Interpretation.”’ It tells the story of “ Parsi- 
fal,’ “ Lohengrin’? and the Holy Grail, incorporating 
Wagner’s own explanations. It will be followed by two more 
volumes, the first of which will deal with “ Tristan and 
Isolde,” and the second with “Tannhauser’’ and “Die 
Meistersinger,’’ with a chapter on the bards of the Middle 
Ages.—The agreement with France should make Mr. A. J. 
Dawson’s book, “ Things Seen in Morocco,’”’ of especial in- 
terest just now. The book contains sixteen illustrations 
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and is issued by Messrs. Methuen.—“The Shrine in 
the Garden.’”’ As many applications are being made 
for this work, the Orient Press finds it necessary 


to state that its publication is unavoidably delayed. 
The book in question, which is a portion of the diary of a 
person recently deceased, who moved in the highest circles, is 
being kept back pending a legal decision in regard to certain 
delicate matters with which it deals.—Mr. Andrew Melrose 
will shortly publish a new novel by Mr. Cranstoun Metcalfe, 
entitled “ Peaceable Fruit.’ Other books to be published by 
Mr. Melrose immediately include a theological work, “ The 
Christ from Without and Within,’’ by the Rev. Henry Clark, 
author of “ Meanings and Methods of the Spiritual Life,”’ 
and a poem entitled “ Amor Immortalis,” by Basil Winston. 
The Rev. Alexander Smellie, whose book, “‘ Men of the Cove- 
nant,’’ has been a great success, has written a little book of a 
different kind entitled “ Service and Inspiration,’’ to be pub- 
lished by Mr. Melrose immediately.—‘ Present-Day Japan ”’ 
is the title of a timely and important book by Miss Augusta 
M. Campbell Davidson which will be published by Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin on April 25. The materials for the work were 
gathered in the course of a lengthy visit to the country during 
which the author associated chiefly with Japanese, and en- 
joyed exceptional opportunities of observing present social 
conditions. The book will be illustrated with a three-colour 
frontispiece and about sixty-five pictures in black and white. 
—The minor poets of the Caroline period seem to have been 
unduly neglected in modern times, and Professor Saintsbury 
has prepared a list of the most important of these poets 
whose work has been practically consigned to oblivion, and 
has arranged for the publication of their chief contributions 
to the poetry of the First Charles and Second James. 
The scheme already includes Chamberlayne’s “ Pharonnida ”’ 
(1659); Marmion’s “Cupid and Psyche”’ (1637); Bishop 
Henry King’s “ Poems’’ (1657); Benlowe’s “ Theophila”’ 
(1652); T. Stanley’s ‘“ Poems’’ (1651); “ Aurora’’ (1657) ; 
Patrick Hannay’s “Poems” (1622); R. Gomersall’s 
“Poems ’’ (1633) ; Sidney Godolphin’s “ Poems ”’ (a. 1643) ; 
Kynaston’s “ Leoline and Syndanis”’ (1641); T. Beedome’s 
“ Poems’’ (1641); Robert Heath’s “ Clarastella’’ (1650) ; 
Bishop Joseph Hall’s “ Poems ’”’ (1651) ; Flecknoe’s “ Miscel- 
lanies’’ (1653); Flatman’s “ Poems’’ (1674); Katherine 
Philips’ (“Orinda’’) “ Poems’ (1667); Philip Ayres’ 
“Lyric Poems’ (1687); Patrick Carey’s ‘“ Poems and 
Triolets’’ (1651); and John Cleveland’s “ Poems’’ (1653). 
Others may be added. The book, which will contain the 
necessary introductions and notes to each group of poems, 
and a general introduction by,Professor Saintsbury, will be 
published at the Clarendon Press in two octavo volumes. 
fhe first volume will be ready in the autumn of the present 
year.—Mr. Heinemann has in preparation a volume on 
Japan of the present day, written entirely by Japanese 
authorities, which will be a compilation quite unique and 
representative in character. For instance, Baron Sannomiya, 
head of the Imperial Household, will write on the Imperial 
family ; the Marquis Ito on the constitution; Baron Kaneko 
Kentaro on the Parliamentary life; Marquis Oyama, chief 
of the general staff, on the army; Admiral Saito, Vice- 
Minister of Marine, on the navy; Count Okuma on educa- 
tion, and also Miss Shimoda, head of the Peeresses’ 
School, Tokyo, on women’s education; M. Sakatani, Vice- 
Minister of Finance, on finance; M. Yamamoto, governor of 
the Bank of Japan, on banking; Baron Shibusawa, president 
of the United Chambers of Commerce, on industries and 
commerce, &c., &c. And there are besides to be chapters on 
mining, labour, marine enterprises, railways, post office, 
police, and the press. The volume will be edited by Mr. 
Alfred Stead, and be ready in the course of May.—Mr. 
Heinemann will publish in the autumn the “ Memoirs of 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt,”’ a portion of which is at present 
appearing in the “ Strand Magazine.” 
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The Art of Portraiture 
Dante and Goya 


A LECTURE BY MRS. CRAIGIE 
(John Oliver Hobbes) 


rests in the fact that it is not necessary 
to introduce him, or to apologise for his exis- 
tence, or to assure you that he is well worth 
reading—if one can snatch a few moments from the 
masterpieces which are daily published and daily praised 
—as Dante is not. But this is nota Goya Society, and 
so I shall feel no diffidence in attempting to tell you 
something of the personality, and the art, of that very 
great Spanish painter. And, if you will bear with me, 
I will try to justify the step I have taken in placing his 
name with Dante’s as a supreme master of portraiture. 
You may wish to know first what I mean by portraiture. 
Weil, broadly, I may describe it as the presentment of 
character, either by colour and lines, or by words—that 
is to say, there are portraits in frames, and portraits in 
books, and portraits in stage plays. The originals of 
many portraits are well known ; others may be guessed ; 
others, again, may be what are called creations of the 
artist’s own imagination. Nevertheless, they are all 
portraits and they are all intended to call up to our 
mind, or to our remembrance, real men and real women. 
A portrait, therefore, must be judged by many tests. 
The critic himself must have, above all things, experi- 
ence, and insight, and a thorough familiarity with the 
technique of the actual art under consideration. The 
“ T-like-it,” or “ I-don’t-like-it ” method of approaching 
other men’s work may provide readers with amusing 
occasional articles, but they are not criticism, nor can 
they ever carry the weight of criticism. We all know 
that Sainte-Beuve, in France, and Matthew Arnold, in 
England—to mention two critics with whom other 
critics have differed, but whose rare gifts have never 
been questioned—never wrote of any work unless they 
gave the best they themselves possessed to the task. 
There is no reason in the world why the critic should 
always be right. There is equally no reason why he 
should always be wrong, but that he should be careful 
and highly trained are qualifications he may not lack. 
Goya was born in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, very nearly five hundred years after Dante. 
He was the son of a small farmer, and while he was not 
brought up in poverty, his circumstances were humble. 
Dante’s family—as you all know—was distinguished, 
rich and important, and, whereas the Florentine first 
displayed his genius in writing love poems, the Spaniard 
first attracted attention to his ability by drawing 
a pig on a wall. This drawing was noticed by a monk, 
who undertook the boy’s education, and it is pleasing 
to be able to add that he lived to see the triumphs 
of his protégé. But I will not mislead you about the 
facts of Goya’s education; he was wild, he ran about 
the fields and threw himself with ardour into all the 
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games and pursuits of Spain. If he had not been 
a genius there was every outward indication that he 
was a ne’er-do-well. Yet, while he appeared to be 
wasting his time and his energy, he was gaining an 
intimate knowledge of his countrymen and of life as 
it is lived, he had also that quality which is common to 
genius of a certain type—he could atone for long periods 
of dissipation by application of a really prodigious kind. 
For instance, he taught himself French long before he 
went to France, and, when he worked, the quickness of 
his brain could repair the indolence and neglect of years. 
If he was a wild player, he was a frantic worker, and if 
he was the central figure of all the fights and all the 
feasts, he excelled, easily, all his fellow-students in the 
studio of the old painter under whom he first mastered 
his craft. At the age of nineteen he went to Madrid 
and we hear of him displaying his talent for music by 
wandering through the streets of Madrid at night with a 
guitar, singing irresistible songs to girls on balconies. 
And, as often happens, the guitar-playing led to further 
troubles ; he had to fly from Madrid terrified by an order 
of arrest from the Inquisition. In order to get to Rome 
he made his way to the centre of Spain—earning his 
journey money by assisting at bull fights. As one result 
of his experience in the arena, we have an astonishing 
series of sketches dealing with bull-fighting, which, in 
their way, are unsurpassed in power, accuracy and 
horror. He reached Rome, where he found friends in 
two other great Spaniards already famous—Rivera and 
Velasquez. Goya, strangely enough, does not seem to 
have been influenced by the Italian school of art. He 
was not a4 man who owed much to other painters or to 
their schools. He was not a man to found a school, and 
just as it would be impossible to imitate him, he found 
it impossible to imitate others. Dante was academic. 
He took Virgil for his model, he surpassed him, but his 
mind was ever faithful to classical traditions ; Goya, on 
the other hand, was a philosopher first and an artist 
afterwards. He learned what he could from every 
source, but he had neither the technique nor the soul of 
a born poet. Art for art’s sake would have seemed to 
him absurd, and, indeed, in his time, the question of art 
for art’s sake had not arisen as we understand it now. 
The Revolution in France and the Inquisition in Spain 
had produced a type of mind to which such vague im- 
pressions as the True and Beautiful, and so forth, would 
have held neither meaning nor attraction. The truth 
as Goya saw it about him, so far from being beautiful, 
was appalling, and, just as Dante—revolted by the 
iniquities he felt in the political life of his own day— 
wrote the ‘‘ Inferno,’ Goya sketched life as he saw it, 
with all the fury and passion of a nature which no 
influence was ever able to soften. At Rome, therefore, 
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he was untouched by the romance and the relics of the 
Renaissance, and the old masters. He met the French 
painter David, and from him he heard of the revolu- 
tionary and liberal ideas which appealed strongly to his 
temperament. 

In 1780 Goya returned to Madrid and took up his 
abode there, after an absence of fifteen years, under the 
protection of Charles III.—he became a Court painter. 
This appointment, which has always proved disastrous 
except to the highest order of, intelligence, could not 
alter the inherent qualities of his mind, and, perhaps 
because he was a satirist and preserved his independent 
attitude, he becamie even more successful as a man than 
as a painter. He had so much power, so much malignity, 
his genius was so fertile and his qualities were so 
brilliant, that, while he made people tremble at the 
bitterness of his epigrams, the epigrams were neverthe- 
less remembered. Men sought his society, and women of 
high rank gave his wife much trouble by paying him 
attention and compliments which she considered un- 
called for. The young Duchess of Alba fell so violently 
in love with Goya that she broke with all her Court 
associations in order to assert a relationship which was 
more picturesque than respectable. She was even exiled 
by the Queen Marie Louise ; Goya accompanied her into 
her retreat, and, what is a marvellous testimony to his 
powers he brought her back with him and made 
her peace with the indignant Royal Family. He 
seems to have possessed—what is called in these days 

a temperament. He believed in nothing, he doubted 
everybody, he had no reverence, and, I should say, 
very little sympathy; but, with it all, he was much 


more than a wit. If he were only a satirist, a 
wit and a libertine, I could not have placed his 
name, even for this one evening, beside Dante’s. 


It is not for us to say whether he was capable 
of feeling deeply—that was his own secret, and it died 
with him—but we can never doubt that he saw deeply, 
and, whether he disguised his vision in mordant irony or 
in brutal exaggerations, or in crude statements, or in 
fantasies—which seemed sometimes to border on mad- 
ness—the truth is there, and there is his great link with 
Dante. He knew men and women, and it has been well 
said of him that “he was not a Spaniard, he was the 
Spaniard.” He was intolerant, fanatical, chivalrous, 
unequal and, from the English point of view, inconsis- 
tent. An unjust man himself, the spectacle of injustice 
enraged him; a sensitive man himself—as all satirists 
are—he could apply the red-hot iron to any wound, 
whether it was his own or his neighbour’s. And yet, 
with it all, he had, we are told, much personal grace and 
charm. This grace, at the time he was a favourite of 
the Queen Marie Louise, took artistic form in some 
decorative work very much in the manner of Watteau 
and Lancret. There are a series of decorative works in 
the gallery at Madrid which are wholly delightful. They 
are so full of movement, so bright, so sunny, so delicate— 
it is difficult to realise that the hand which drew 
and coloured these delicious pictures could have given 
us also that ghastly series known as “The Disasters 
of War.” In a former lecture here I referred to 
the terrible changes worked by trouble in the mind of 
Botticelli, and the difference between his early works and 
his later ones. There is a still greater difference between 
those pleasing, never artificial compositions of Goya, and 
the revolting sketches he has left which are also drawn, 
unmistakably, from facts under his own eyes. Indeed 
one of his most famous sketches has for its title this say- 
ing: ‘““I Have Seen Them.” It represents a piteous 
group of men and women at the point of a dozen 
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bayonets. I wish the time allowed me to dwell on the 
many romantic incidents of Goya’s career. He died at 
the advanced age of eighty-five. He knew extremes of 
poverty and of affluence. He was the Court favourite 
under three reigns—the reign of Charles III. and 
Charles IV., he saw the abdication of the latter, and he 
painted the portrait of-his patron’s successor Joseph, the 
brother of the Emperor Napoleon. A man who had 
lived through such crises, and had been such a close 
observer of them, had indeed material at his hand for 
satire. In the celebrated series known as “ Caprices,” 
there is not a type of evil, or malice, or weakness of 
humanity which is not hissed and derided and held up 
to derision and contempt by Goya. The most flippant 
study of these works must make the least thoughtful 
feel that it is almost better for the happiness of the 
individual not to know too much about the hidden 
machinery behind those historical events which are de- 
scribed with bald simplicity in the ordinary text books. 
Goya would not tell pretty lies and he did not see pretty 
truths. He never modified his view, and as he took a 
cynical view of humanity he displayed an absolute in- 
difference in following the successful party always. As 
he held no official rank and no responsibility, he enjoyed 
all the privileges and escaped all the penalties insepar- 
able from high rank or responsible professions. He 
attached himself without difficulty to persons of every 
class, and he placed his artistic skill as much at the 
service of the usurper of the throne of the Bourbons as 
he had to the Bourbons themselves. His great aim 
seems to have been to know, somehow, all that there was 
to know about humanity. For the rest, he had no 
scruple. He attempted to describe, in a series of 
most extraordinary works, history, religion, por- 
traiture and national morals. He had not Dante’s 
religious feeling, and certainly not the inspiration 
which the great Italian found in that marvellous im- 
pulse given by a purely ideal first love. Goya said 
of himself that he had three masters in his life, Nature, 
Velasquez and Rembrandt. In Nature he seemed to 
find, for the most part, ugliness, screams, exasperations, 
cruelty and warfare. As an eminent French critic has 
said of him: “ He can make you shudder but he cannot 
make you weep; he can interest you but he cannot get 
your heart.” There is something almost revolting in 
his very ability to be able to sketch—whether from 
memory or on the scene—some of his terrible 
impressions. He did not paint con amore, he was never 
in love with his subject. Even in his famous portraits 
of the Duchess of Alba there is a cruelty in the unspar- 
ing cleverness with which he has presented a being who, 
we feel somehow, is fascinating on rather a mean scale. 
Just as Dante lived under the inspiration of a very noble 
love, Goya worked under the inspiration of a very 
fashionable one. Beatrice was a lady of noble family 
and the Duchess of Alba was a lady .of noble family, 
but whereas one was a noble great lady, the other was a 
noble small lady. They were both considered beautiful 
and they both died young, but whereas one must have 
been a woman of singularly tender and profound nature, 
the other was evidently frivolous, vain, restless and dis- 
satisfied, a true daughter of the eighteenth century, 
brought up under the influence of Rousseau and Vol- 
taire. And now I have come to the point I wish to 
bring forward and dwell upon. The genius of Goya 
was perfectly appropriate to the times in which he lived ; 
he expressed them, and he expressed them with such 
power that in Spain to-day one still recognises, con- 
stantly, Goya faces, Goya attitudes—the world, in fact, 
which he represented—with amazing brilliancy and 
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quickness—in his oil paintings and his water-colour 
sketches. I think every one will agree with me when 
I say that portraiture—whether in epic, or in drama, or 
in prose, or in verse, or on canvas—is a way of seeing. 
When we go to a gallery of old or modern masters and 
we have any acquaintance with art, we do not require 
to be told by whom the portraits have been painted. 
We know a Rembrandt and a Velasquez and a Titian, 
just as we recognise a. Watts, a Frank Holl or a Sargent 
of the present day. In literature we know the difference 
between a Shakespeare, a Thackeray, and a Dickens 
character—a George Eliot character and a George Mere- 
dith character. They are all true to the truths of 
psychology but each master has his own way of seeing 
and conveying his impressions. Now in the State 
Gallery of Madrid one may see Goya’s portrait of the 
family of Charles IV. He owed much to that family. 
They indulged him in every way; they humoured him, 
they endured all his moods; they permitted him—in a 
Court still famous for its rigid etiquette—astonishing 
freedoms. Well, one may imagine many artistic treat- 
ments of that family; some of them might have been 
more flattering to the human race; some might have 
been more decorative, from the point of view of those 
who are admirers of the Italian School ; but Goya’s treat- 
ment of the Spanish Royal Family, while it may be what 
sentimentalists may describe as heartless, is absolutely 
sincere. Sincerity is, I think, an essential quality in 
portraiture, and to accuse any painter or literary artist 
of taking too personal a view, or putting the mark of his 
own coinage on his own characters, is inadmissible 
criticism. If one were to-follow the new advice given 
to artists of every kind by some of the newer school of 
critics, we should have the nose painted by one dis- 
tinguished gentleman who was a nose specialist, and the 
ears by some other distinguished gentleman who made a 
study of ears, and the mouth by another distinguished 
gentleman who made a special study of the upper lip, 
and we should get a result after the style of the atrocious 
domestic property known in America as a Crazy Quilt. 
It is a thing made of patches subscribed by every person 
who has a cutting to spare. The Crazy Quilt is, in fact, a 
monster ; the impersonal work of art is a monster also. 
Where there is no individuality there is no foree—where 
there is no force there is no truth. 

Now if we consider the history of Goya’s times, we 
must admit that no truthful man or woman could call 
it splendid. It was too violent to be squalid ; the lamen- 
tation, bloodshed and woe of that period would seem 
almost incredible to those who live in England to-day ; 
the immorality, the irreligion, the seifishness, the 
cruelty and the power permitted to those who had either 
fortune or audacity or rank, or all three, cannot be 
described by us at this distance; but they were im- 
mortally describea by Goya. 

When Ferdinand VII. was restored to the Spanish 
throne he allowed Goya to paint his portrait. Goya had 
been disloyal ; he was still full of spite, defiant, impious 
and reckless. Ferdinand said to him: “ You have 
deserved exile, and you deserve to be hanged, but you are 
such a great artist that we forget all the rest |’ 

The Bourbons made mistakes and they were not all 
good rulers, but they were always aristocrats. Many of 
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them were weak, many were foolish, many were wicked ; 
they never condescended, however, to vulgar resentment 
or malice. They did not resent Goya's satire; they 
realised its sincerity ; they recognised its truth. Ferdi- 
nand, who knew all that Goya knew of the politics, the 
society and the tendencies of the period, must have felt 
that—at a time when all the noblest instincts of human- 
ity were denied and laughed at—it was unjust to look for 
heroic or even disinterested men. The note of the age 
was the note of unsparing, pitiless, remorseless egoism. 
The battle was to the strong ; the victory, too, was to the 
big battalions. The soul was ignored and the will of 
man was opposed absolutely to the will of the unac- 
knowledged God. 

“You are a great artist,” said the King, “and we 
forget all the rest.” This was not the triumph of 
personal charm or magnetism—it was the triumph of a 
man who, with all his faults, could not be flattered by 
any amount of success, or money, or popularity, into 
telling lies or acting them. Here he resembled Dante. 
Here, too, he resembled Voltaire. Here, too, he resem- 
bled every man who ever made any mark on his own or 
later generations. Let him be mistaken, let him be pre- 
judiced, let him see too much joy, or too much gloom, or 
too much sorrow, or too little hope, or too little security, 
so long as he doesn’t lie. Had Goya lived in England 
to-day he would certainly not have shown us women 
being butchered in the streets, men being dreadfully 
tortured, or prisoners groaning in chains. The horror is 
not that he saw them but that there were such sights to 
be seen. The final comment on his labours may be found 
in the one calm and consoling phrase he ever published. 
It is written under a sketch which represents four women 
sleeping, shut up in a dark attic: “ Do not wake them ; 
sleep is often the one good to the sorrowful.” The 
man who wrote that was one who had paid the full price 
for his knowledge. He must have gone down into the 
depths and earned the right to speak of suffering in his 
own terms. 

Goya’s terms were not Dante’s terms, though Dante 
lashed his own age with the keenest invective 
ever uttered in literature. Goya’s terms were not 
the terms of Titian, or of Gainsborough, or 
of Rembrandt, or of Velasquez, or of Shake- 
speare, or of Goethe, or of Balzac, or of Disraeli, 
or of Thackeray, or of George Meredith. But he, as 
they, expresses the moods and the spirit of his own 
generation ; he, wiser than many men of genius, never 
allowed himself to be tied down to any one set. The 
whole world was his country, and while he knew Courts, 
he also knew farmyards, and while he could paint 
Queens, he could also paint drudges. This is why I call 
him a supreme master of portraiture—he has not given 
us a few acquaintances, he has given us a whole people ; 
he has not given us a class—he has given us civilised 
Europe in the eighteenth century. The gift may not be 
comforting ; some of us may yearn for a few touches of 
false sentiment, a little balderdash, in fact. Balderdash, 
however, has not vitality. If Goya had given us balder- 


dash we should never have heard of him—and he still 
lives—not because he was witty, or clever, or wild, or 
dashing, or agreeable, or was loved by a duchess, but 
He painted the truth. 


because he was truthful. 
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Routs. 
British Museum. Exhibition of Shakespeareana. 
St. Leonard’s Church, Shoreditch. 
Site of The Theatre, Holywell Lane. 
Site of the Curtain Theatre, and the Shakespeare 
Memorial in Church of St. James’, Curtain Road. 
St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate. 
Crosby Hall. 
Church of St. Mary Aldermanbury. 
Shakespeare’s first editors. 
The Guildhall. 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 
Blackfriars. 
Middle Temple Hall. 
Gray’s Inn Hall. 


Memorial to 


On leaving the British Museum, walk across Bloomsbury 
Square to the corner of Southampton Row and Theo- 
balds’ Road, and take the }/we tram which passes St. 
Leonard’s, Shoreditch. The present church was built on 
the site of the old church which stood here when Shake- 
speare resided in London. Here was buried Richard 
Tarleton, the famous Elizabethan jester, supposed to 
have been commemorated by Shakespeare under the 
name of Yorick, the King’s jester, in ‘“ Hamlet.” James 
Burbage, the inventor of the playhouse—‘“ the first 
builder of playhouses,” as his surviving family claimed— 
was here laid to rest in February 1596. His son, the 
great actor, Richard Burbage, who achieved his fame in 
the leading characters of Shakespeare’s plays, was buried 
here in March 1619, three years after Shakespeare was 
laid in the chancel of the church at Stratford-on-Avon. 

The entries in the registers relating to the players and 
their families invariably conclude with “from Halli- 
well,” or “ Halliwell Street,” meaning the liberty of 
Holywell, the precinct of the dissolved priory, the name 
of which survives in Holywell Lane. 

On leaving the church, walk about a hundred yards in 
the direction of Bishopsgate and you will see on the right 
New Inn Yard and Holywell Lane. Between these lanes, 
on the further side of the North London Railway, stood 
the Theatre—the first playhouse ever erected. It was 
an English invention ; playhouses did not exist in any 
other European country; and the inventor was James 
Burbage, who, besides his theatre, built houses in the 
Holywell precinct and lived and died there, and was 
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(IUustration from “ The Henry Irving Shakespeare.” The Gresham Publishing Co.) 


Itinerary of a Ramble through Shakespeare’s London 


* before that Curtain Court. 






buried in the church of St. Leonard you have just left. 
King John’s Court, immediately beyond the railway, 
runs between these lanes. The site of the Theatre was on 
the left as you walk through this court from Holywell 
Lane out into New Inn Yard. / 

Now continue your way up Holywell Lane, across 
Great Eastern Street, into Curtain Road, and turn to 


your left. On the other side of the way is the church of 
St. James, where the memorial window to celebrate the 
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tercentenary of Shakespeare’s arrival in London was put 
up over the west door in 1886. This memorial is the 
gift of Mr. Stanley Cooper, now a member of the Council 
of the London Shakespeare League. Opposite the 
church is. Hewett Street, formerly Gloucester Street, and 
This marks the site of the 
Curtain Theatre, where “Romeo and Juliet” was first 
produced in 1596, and proved to the Elizabethan play- 
goers that a greater than Marlowe had come to bring 
poetry upon the stage. 

Great Eastern Street leads into High Street, Shore- 
ditch. Turn to the right and walk (or take an omnibus) 
to Bishopsgate, the next Shakespearean quarter. Stop 
at St. Helen’s, on your left. There is St. Helen’s Place, 
Great St. Helen’s and Great St. Helen’s Place where the 
church stands. These names merely mark divisions of 
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the original precinct of the Priory of the Nuns of St. 
Helen’s. The church is one of the few which escaped 
destruction in the Great Fire. It is extremely probable 
that Shakespeare himself worshipped here, because he 
resided in the parish, and most likely in the precinct. 
There is documentary evidence that he lived here in 
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as having performed in Shakespeare’s plays. Here was 
buried, in 1607, the poet’s youngest brother, Edmund 
Shakespeare, described in the register as “a player.” 
Laurence Fletcher, one of Shakespeare’s fellows in the 
Chamberlain’s company of players, was buried in the 
church in the following year. There is every degree of 
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1598 ; how long before that date we do not know. In 
coming hither from Shoreditch you have traversed the 
way between Shakespeare’s residence and those of his 
friends and associates in Holywell, and the theatres in 
which they were mutually interested. 

Crosby Hall adjoins St. Helen’s. It figures in Shake- 
speare’s play of “ Richard the Third.” To-day you can 
take your lunch in Crosby Hall, now a comfortable 
restaurant. You now proceed by Threadneedle Street, 
past the Royal Exchange (an Elizabethan institution), 
down Princes’ Street, into Gresham Street on your left 
(the street derives its name from the college established 
here by Shakespeare’s contemporary, London’s merchant 
prince). On your right is the Guildhall, where the deed 
of Shakespeare’s property in Blackfriars is preserved. A 
little farther, on your right, is Aldermanbury. Almost 
from the corner you can see the memorial to the editors 
of the first collected edition of Shakespeare’s plays, sur- 
mounted by a bust of the poet, standing in the church- 
yard of St. Mary’s. Heminge and Condell merit our 
gratitude. But for them probably the world would have 
been the poorer by more than half of the plays. Par- 
ticulars concerning the memorial will be found engraven 
on the sides of the pedestal. 

Now, the next point is London Bridge, for St. 
Saviour’s and the Bankside. If you retrace your steps and 
turn down King Street opposite the Guildhall you come 
to Cheapside, where you can take an omnibus to your 
destination. At the end of King William Street you 
will see, facing towards London Bridge, the statue of 
William the Fourth. This marks the site of the Boar’s 
Head Tavern in Eastcheap. Then across the bridge we 
come to St. Saviour’s Church. 

In the token books of this church are the names of 
some sixteen of the actors enumerated in the first folio 
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probability that on both occasions Shakespeare was pre- 
sent. If we are fortunate we may be privileged to see 
the registers containing these entries. But we must not 
linger. We have now to explore Bankside. 

Next to the church, westward, stood Winchester 
House, the palace of the Bishops of Winchester. Sir 
Walter Besant remarks in his ‘South London”: “If 
I am taken to a slum—such a slum as that on the west 
of St. Mary Overies [the old name for St. Saviour’s] and 
am told that in this place was Winchester House, I am 
at once interested.” The Borough market covers the 
garden of Winchester House, the warehouses between it 
and the river cover the site of the palace. At the end 
of Stoney Street is an arch with ancient stonework 
among the brick, probably the riverside entrance of the 
palace. Going through the market we come into Stoney. 
Street (the pilgrim may go and inspect that arch, but 
the way is undoubtedly slummy) and Park Street is 
opposite. This will conduct us to Bankside. 

Park Street and Bankside run parallel westward from 
Bank End. Turn into Park Street: Horse-shoe Alley 
just this side of Southwark Bridge is in a line with the 
site of the Globe Theatre. Just beyond the bridge you 
will see Rose Alley, with a tablet in the wall defining 
the estate on which Henslowe built his Rose Theatre, the 
precursor of the Globe on Bankside. A few steps beyond 
is another alley called Bear Gardens ; here was the Bear 
Garden, near to which Shakespeare resided after he left 
St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate. A little further is Emerson 
Street. This will lead you to Bankside; turn to your 
left. Notice the fine view of St. Paul’s across the river 
and the barges with their brown sails. On your left as 
you go you find a series of alleys. Of these Cardinal 
Cap Alley and Pike Gardens commemorate the Bankside 
of Elizabethan times. There was an inn called the 
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Cardinal Cap where the players resorted. The ponds 
where the pike were kept, as well as the surrounding 
garden, are delineated in maps made in 1572 and 1693. 

At the end of Bankside you come to Holland Street, 
which means that you have passed beyond the limit of 
the liberty in which the playhouses were erected. You 
are now on the site of Paris Garden ; the name Holland 
comes from the occupant of the Manor House of Paris 
Garden in the reign of Charles I. In Paris Gardth 
stood the Swan Theatre, built before 1596. Onoda? 
right you will see Falcon Dock. This commemorates 
the Falcon Inn, a famous resort of Elizabethan gallants, 
players and playgoers. Holland Street runs on either 
side Epps’ cocoa works; follow the bend towards the 
railway bridge. As you go you will be charmed by the 
aspect of Hopton’s almshouses on your left, built around 
an open space of green sward and trees. Turn to the 
right up Southwark Street into Blackfriars Bridge 
Road. 

Over the bridge to Blackfriars is the next stage. 
Here, beyond St. Paul’s Station, see Puddle Dock. 
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Across Queen Victoria Street is St. Andrew’s Hill. 
Shakespeare’s Blackfriars house stood nearly at the 
top of the hill at the corner of Ireland Yard. Walk 
through Ireland Yard and you come to Playhouse 
Yard at the back of “ The Times” office: this indicates 
the position of the Blackfriars Theatre, where 
Shakespeare performed in the later years of his London 
career. If there is time you can go into Carter Lane, 
by Church Entry, and turn to your right. You will 
presently come to Bell Yard, where stood the Bell, from 
which the only extant letter to Shakespeare was 
addressed. A tablet in the wall commemorates the fact. 
From Blackfriars you can reach the Temple by Tudor 
Street, or you can walk along the Embankment. In 
Middle Temple Hall, on February 2, 1602, Shakespeare’s 
play of “Twelfth Night” was performed, the poet- 
player-dramatist himself probably sustaining a part. 
From the Temple, proceed up Chancery Lane to Gray’s 
Inn. On your way you will pass the gateway of Lintoln’s 
Inn, which has stood there since 1518. Southampton 
Buildings on your right commemorates the residence of 
the Earl of Southampton, Shakespeare’s patron and— 
can we doubt !—his friend, + 
*Gray’s Inn is ettiphatically a Shakespeare. quarter. 
Here in the Hall, which still stands practically un- 
changed, the “Comedy of Errors” was produced in 
1594 by the players with whom Shakespeare was asso- 
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ciated. In the garden the catalpa tree planted by 
Francis Bacon, who was-a denizen of the Inn many years, 
is still alive—a really living link between us and the 
London of “ the spacious days of Great Elizabeth.” An 
illustration of this tree appears on another page. 

T. Farrman OrpIsH. 


[The plans in this article are taken from ‘“* Shakespeare’s London.” (Dent)) 


Egomet 


o-pay it is almost impossible to see Shakespeare 
1 by reason of his commentators, who with their 
elucidations too often obscure the light. Take 
“ Hamlet ” for example ; what can be more clear 
than that Shakespeare took, as we know he did in so 
many other cases, a blood-and-thunder drama, not troub- 
ling himself with the workings of the plot, which had 
already pleased the popular taste, but rewriting the 
speeches, pouring into them all that wonderful poetry 
which welled up so bountifully to his pen’s point?) Then 
come the commentators, critics and criticasters, asking 
us to study the psychology of “ Hamlet ” and to work out 
the salvation of the play by joining up all the loose ends 
into a weavement which would astound and amuse the 
innocent author. Can you not hear, at your elbow, a 
ghostly chuckle as you pore over the pages of notes and 
introduction to the play you are reading? Shakespeare 
was fond of a jest, and what jest so full of mirth to him 
as this endeavour of us moderns to make out that he was 
a poet-god who could do no wrong? 


ALL that commentators can usefully do for us is to 
throw light upon words and phrases which have grown 
obscure owing to the mutations of our language and to 
work out for us the conditions under which the plays 
were written and produced. For myself I have often 
regretted that I did not live in the London of Elizabeth ; 
it was a town of many inconveniences and of much 
brutality. But it was small enough to be an entity ; it 
was a country town, you could see the country side from 
any house-top. It was a living town; this London of 
to-day is merely a town to live in. How I should have 
delighted to take boat to the Surrey side, to wander 
there across the fields and marshes. Then when the 
trumpets sounded I would. squeeze into the crowded 
theatre and sit me.down to listen to Master William and. 
his fellows bravely speaking their piece. 


Ir is only by soaking my mind in the Elizabethan 
spirit that I can grow intignate with the plays of 
Shakespeare and his fellows.~Only a thorough know- 
ledge of the places he frequented, the manner of men 
and women with.whom he consorted, the habits and 
customs of his day, the life and the bustle of those 
stirring times, can enable a reader or a spectator to 
realise at what Shakespeare was aiming in his.comedies 
and tragedies. For I never can forget that as dramatist 
Shakespeare was first an actor, therefore-an expert in 
the traffic of the stage; second, a theatrical manager, 
one too shrewd to let his poetic instinct come in between 
him and his profits; third, a great master of prose and 
verse. The play was the thing with him, he desired 
a living body, suitably equipped with flesh, blood 
and bones; this body he procured from any convenient 
sources, from plays, histories, novels, stories told to him 
of a night at the Mermaid or the Boar’s Head, and he 
decked it in the gorgeous conceits of his inexhaustible 


treasury of poetry and prose. 


I vo not know.that Shakespeare was a great thinker.. 
Has he really told us any new thing? Was it not rather 
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that what oft was thought had ne’er been so well ex- 
pressed as by: him? He was a ‘man full of life and 
energy, therefore a man who could sympathise with, 
understand and—being a poet—express the emotions of 
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bridge, and there before one stood the so-called Hamlet’s 
Grave. There could be no mistake about it, for on a 
cairn of stones, old bricks and garden litter was a yellow 
painted inscription: “Hamlets Grave.” 














FRANCIS BACON’S TREE IN GRAY’S INN GARDENS 


(Photo. Booler & Sullivan, Chancery Lane) 


mankind and of womankind. He did not live in a world 
apart, a world of his own imagining, as too many of our 
poets have done, he led a busy, probably an adventurous 
existence ; nor was the stage of his day hidebound with 
tradition, he was free to say his say in his own way, and 
with such audiences as his he dared to handle out- 
spokenly the naked feelings of humanity. 


Yes, please let me read my Shakespeare unhampered 
by “full notes”; let me sit down by my fireside or 
beneath a tree, let me close my eyes for one minute or 
for two, calling up a mental picture of the Globe Theatre 
upon Bankside, of the hot, noisy, crowded auditorium 
and of the sunshiny sky above; then let me read and 
as I read picture the performance of my Shakespeare’s 
play, all compact of energy, action, life. 


E. G. O. 
At Hamlet’s Grave 


HE air bit shrewdly. It was very cold. Rain 

i clouds swept up the Sound, hiding Kronborg 
Castle and then the Swedish coast. From 
Helsingér station, an hour from Copenhagen, 

the road ran through the little town of Elsinore over 
rough cobble stones to a stone portalled gate and an ill- 
kept park. Up a sodden pathway, across a little wooden 


Round about stands a fine grove of birch trees, damp 
and lank in the cold grey mist, the cairn is circled by a 
low iron railing, and we are standing on the ruins, now 
barely distinguishable and all grass overgrown, of 
Hamlet’s Castle of Elsinore. Opposite if one could 
penetrate the sea fog is Sweden, below lies the Sound, 
here and there are crags and masses of rock, and ‘an 
old old wall, lichen-strewn, marks the limits of the old 
kee 

All this should be impressive, reminiscent, inspiring. 
It is none of these. For Hamlet’s grave is a frivolous 
mockery, a mere sham, unworthy alike of the great 
nation that gave him birth and of that sister nation 
whose genius gave the Danish Prince immortality. If the 
“ Grave ” were simply a monument, a memorial, it would 
serve, as indeed does the fairly good bronze statue erected 
near by, but as an excursion attraction to Marienlyst, a 
bathing-place with hotel and concert-room which is half 
a mile away, it is simply contemptible. 

To those who wish to localise the incidents in the play 
a visit to Elsinore is amply repaid. The conscientious 
scene-painter or the enterprising actor-manager will find 
it all ready to his hand. A Telbin or a Hawes Craven, 
can revel in appropriate local colouring. 

The site of the old castle is fairly marked, some of the 
old terraces are clear enough, the birch groves, any one 
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of half a dozen silent pools for Ophelia, ‘the dreadful 
summit of the cliff, that beetles o’er his base into the sea,” 
even a practicable churchyard can easily be found. In- 
deed, for all that is known to the contrary, it may 
already have been done. 
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about or a shooting gallery. ‘Tis true, ’tis pity. Pity 
tis, ’tis true. 

From the summit of Elsinore one sees the frowning 
turrets and bold battlements of Kronborg, the ancient 


Danish fortress, a mile away across the town and the 


Hamlets 


HAMLET’S 


It is a sad, an undignified thing to have to say, but 
Hamlet has been swallowed up by Marienlyst, where a 
verandahed hotel, a gigantic dinlng pavilion, and a huge 
orchestra tempt the Copenhageners out into the country. 
Hamlet is thrown in, as it were, as an additional if minor 


attraction. He might just as well have been a round- 





Crave 


GRAVE 


birch woods. Here the Danes in dignity and reverence 
keep the buildings in time-honoured memory of their 
illustrious dead kings. A tithe of this sentiment, prac- 
tical and otherwise, devoted to the memory of Hamlet 
would dissociate it for ever from its unworthy tea-garden 
surroundings. 
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Was Shakespeare a Better 
Playwright than Poet? 


[A hitherto unpublished speech by G. B. S., opening a 
discussion on.the above question at the Friars’ Club. 
Printed without permission.] - 


HETHER Shakespeare were a better playwright 
W than poet is the subject set for discussion to- 
night. .It is not so commonly known as it 

should be that this English tongue of ours 

has at any rate one delightful characteristic, namely that 
in it it is quite impossible to express oneself with any 
great degree of exactness. So many words, so much to 
say ; So many words with not only various shades but 
with actual varieties of meanings. I mistrust the critic 
who calls upon the writer to express his meaning in two 
or three words and not in two or three paragraphs ; 
in fact; I: mistrust all critics, save one. I mistrust 
also the writer who attempts this foolish task, foolish 
in that at so much per thousand words three para- 
graphs are better than three lines or three words, 
foolish in that it is impossible to express an idea 
clearly and concisely in English—at least I find it so. 
Blessed are the uses of ambiguity, and’ in no tongue 
better than in English can a writer or a speaker 
be more distinctly ambiguous. How useful to the 
statesman, to the local politician, to the philosopher and 
to the man of science is this characteristic of the English 
speech! Yet sometimes how incommodious! Take, for 
example, this question selected by me for discussion by 
you ; what does it mean? I do not know, nor do you, 
though you try to look as if you did. Shakespeare? 
What does that word mean? Does it mean Shake- 
speare, or Bacon, or Sidney, or Spenser, or Marlowe, or 
Bunyan, or Swift, or Johnson, or Thomas Moore, or 
George Moore, or Frankfort Moore, or myself? I do not 
know, nor do you. Let us amend that word, or rather 
add, in brackets, ‘‘ Whoever he may have been.” The 
word “better” I will reserve for. later consideration. 
What do we mean by the word “ playwright”? A 
dramatist, a writer of plays? Yes, but what do those 
words mean? By playwright I mean, and I know what 
I am talking about, a practical writer of practical plays. 
So now our sentence runs, “ Was Shakespeare (whoever 
he may have been) a Better Playwright (or practical 
writer of practical plays) than Poet ?” Now what do 
we mean by a poet? Being diffident of expressing a de- 
cided opinion of my own on any subject, I'looked up the 
word poet in a dictionary which I will not name. I 
learnt that “a poet is one who writes poetry.” 
(Laughter.) . I did not look up poetry, for I felt certain 
that I should find poetry defined as “the writings of 
poets,” which would be inaccurate, for many poets write 
prose, unwittingly. So, putting diffidence aside with an 
effort, I submit this definition of a poet, he is “ a man—or 
woman—who prefers to write verse as an easier medium 
than prose in which to work.” Once or twice when 
hurried I have written verse myself; as verses go, they 
were good. Now let us look our question in the face, 
‘‘ Was Shakespeare (whoever he may have been) a Better 
Playwright (or practical writer of practical plays) than 
Poet (i.e. a man who preferred to write verse as an 
easier medium than prose in which to work)?” Better 
—our only remaining dubious word: What do f mean 
by better—what do we all mean by better? Why, simply 
more successful: What do we all mean by a successful 
man? Why, the earner or the receiver—often a very 
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different matter, but I have no time to-night to discuss 
unearned increment and the taxation of land values— 
the earner or receiver of a fine income. Shakespeare 
earned nothing but admiration and envy by his poems; 
he earned a fortune by his plays. The question is 
answered. 

[Edited and passed for press by W. T. S.]} 


Science 


Causation and Shakespeare 


orE fundamental than the belief in the Unity 
of the Cosmos, or in the Conservation of 
Energy, is the scientific avowal that causation 
is universal. In other words, the first article 
of faith in the creed of science is the ‘law of con- 
tinuity.”” We believe that throughout eternity there 
is eternal causation, immitigable consequence: that 
nothing is uncaused or “ self-caused’’; that there are 
no breaks; that Vatura non facit saltum; that there is 
neither chance, caprice nor contradiction in the Cosmos. 
We believe this though it is obviously incapable of proof 
in the strict sense, and we are daily including within 
causation that which has formerly boasted of its indepen- 
dence. It is only because meteorology is backward that 
the prayer-book still contains a petition for fine weather. 
When we know a little more about atmospheric elec- 
tricity, solar prominences and the like, that petition 
will have to be deleted for ver'y-shame. Similarly with 
more recondite matters: “free will” once defied us. 
Nowadays it can easily be proved to be a “ pseudo- 
idea,” not really even thinkable. But we are not yet 
out of the wood, be assured. 

Some people still believe—and the greatest of living 
scientists is of their number—that the origin of life 
necessitated a break in the law ‘of continuity. - But 
Lord Kelvin is not a biologist, and he cannot find lead- 
ing biologists to support him. The distinction between 
living and not living has all but broken down. You 
cannot establish an absolute distinction. “Life is self- 
movement,” said Thomas Aquinas ; but radium was not 
known in his day. Then some confused thinkers have 
argued that the coming of consciousness cannot be 
explained by causation, not realising that all our know- 
ledge, the concept of causation included, is confined ‘to 
the contents of our own consciousness. 

If you ask me, I would say that the law of con- 
tinuity will have been established everywhere else ere 
it can ride cock-a-whoop over Shakespeare, whom we 
take as a type of genius. With the introduction of that 
word we must cry a halt for definitions. 

Our excellent friends, the modern psychologists, who 
owe their existence to Spencer, but have “quite super- 
seded him,” tell us that’ genius is merely a possession 
in exceptional degree of the power of associating ideas ; 
and uney fancy that there is no more to say. ' Now, 
there is an obvious half-truth here. Intelligence, in- 
tellect of sorts, and certain types of genius may indeed 
be thus explained. Mathematical genius, for example. 
If we attempt roughly to classify genius as philosophical 
(including scientific) and esthetic or creative, then we 
may say that the first class of genius, as long as tt 
possess no tincture of the second, is not any serious 
difficulty to the law of Universal Causation. We can 
éxplain it by the law of association of ideas, by com- 
parison with mere talent, such as most of us possess a 
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quantum of, and we find no serious difficulty. As a 
matter of fact—though narrow men will deny it—philo- 
sophic genius in its highest form is never met without 
some infusion of the creative imagination. The con- 
ception of universal gravitation, though it did corre- 
spond with objective truth, was a creative effort of 
Newton’s mind. The Synthetic Philosophy, as even Dr. 
Fairbairn admits, could not have been conceived without 
the creative effort of a rare and noble imagination. 

But it is in the purely creative or esthetic genius 
that we see most clearly the strength of the last strong- 
hold to bow to the Law of Continuity. And even here 
we may choose. The poet and the musician, as I see 
it, are more sheerly creative than their fellows. The 
law of association of ideas really throws no light that I 
can see on the C minor symphony. Of your Shake- 
speare or Beethoven I would say that they brought a 
new thing into the Cosmos, did I not know that without 
antiquity we could not have had Shakespeare, and with- 
out Bach we could not have had Beethoven. Causation 
we can trace in part, even in the case of these consum- 
mate artists. We can also study their parentage and 
environment, and say foolish things about this strain 
of blood giving the genius his insight and that his love 
of form ; or this type of landscape giving him his feel- 
ing for Nature, and so forth. It is a curious fact that 
literary men, with an unconscious recognition of the 
law of continuity, are constantly attempting to give 
scientific explanations of the traits of genius, whilst 
scientific men themselves will shrug their shoulders and 
merely assent to the indisputable truth that a poet is 
born, not made. That is almost all we know about 
it. At some happy commingling of parental elements 
we can faintly guess, but that is practically all. 

And if I may venture to judge the oft-quoted 
definition of Carlyle, that genius is “ an infinite capacity 
for taking pains,’ I would say that that would indeed 
be no difficulty to the Law of Continuity; but it is 
obvious nonsense. 

Somehow, remembering that mind and matter, as 
Spencer taught, are but different aspects of the Un- 
knowable, I am inclined to prefer, in a modern inter- 
pretation, another definition also of Carlyle’s, which I 
have never seen quoted yet, and which seems to me to 
be one of the truest and most sublime things he ever 
said, that “genius is the clearer presence of God Most 


High in a man.” 
C. W. SaLeesy. 


Dramatic Notes 


vs HE Two Gentlemen of Verona” is, if taken 
; seriously, almost if uot quite the least 
delightful of Shakespeare’s comedies ; but it 
should not be so taken, it is a fantasy, a 
fairy tale—“ Once upon a time there were two young 
gentlemen of Verona,” and so on; it is all very joyous, 
very bright, a frolic of lads and lasses, who upon 
occasion shed a tear, but we know that their hearts are 
never really sad. A very pleasant performance of this 
comedy is now being given at the Court Theatre by Mr. 
J. H. Leigh’s company; the setting is adequate, more 
often than not it is beautiful and the acting on the whole 
very good. The ladies carry off the chief honours. 


As Julia Miss Thirza Norman looks well and acts well, 
if I would hint a matter for amendment it would be that 
this young actress should beware of being over-deliber- 
ate ; it is right, as so few performers remember, to think 
as well as speak, but Miss Norman thinks just a shade 
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too long, with the result that her speeches sometimes 
lack that joyous spontaneity so desirable in comedy. 
Miss Norman, in fact, sometimes shows that she is acting 
at being full of jollity, and therefore her joyousness is 
not contagious. I do not recall having seen Miss Ellen 
O’Malley before, but I hope often to watch her acting 











SHAKESPEARE’S LONDON: THE GATEWAY, STAPLE INN, HOLBORN 
[Ph to. Booker & sullivan, Chancer:: Lane) 


in the future, for she has indeed a very pretty gift of 
comedy and a charming presence; her mirth appears 
unforced, and at the same time she has lurking 
somewhere in her voice a suggestion of tears, and in 
all great comedy there is a hint of tears somewhere. 
It is this hint in Irish humour that makes it so com- 
pelling. Of the gentlemen of Milan, Mantua and 
Verona, I liked best the clowns; to act altogether in- 
effectively one of Shakespeare’s clowns is, I imagine, 
an impossible task, but to overact them is easy. Both 
Mr. A. G. Poulton as Launce and Mr. Granville 
Barker as Speed steered a middle course, making all 
possipie fun out of the delivery of their quips and cranks 
and quiddities, and not overdoing their antics and comic 
business. The name of Launce’s dog was not given on 
the programme, but he is a quiet comedian of much self- 
contained humour. Neither of the Two Gentlemen 
was quite good, they were too deliberate, too much over- 
come it seemed to me with the responsibility of delivering 
blank verse ; let them be a little more youthful and free 
and easy. Mr. J. H. Leigh was scarcely genial enough 
as the Duke of Milan. In fact, the one thing wanting 
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to make this performance of the play well-nigh as good 
as could be, is a touch of youthfulness and jollity, it is 
at present a trifle too sedate and slow. 


THe Mermaid Society is doing for our dramatic 
classics much the same work as that done for later 
dramatists by the Stage Society. ‘The Way of the 
World” reads so admirably that I almost expected to 
find that it would act badly and that therein lay the 
cause of its failure when first produced. But Congreve 
knew better and his comedy affords wonderful enter- 
tainment, if little edification. But then a comedy has 
only one aim—-to entertain, and Lamb was nearly, if not 
absolutely, right in his view of our old comedies. The 
characters in the written page do not stand out very 
distinct, but on the boards they gain life and substance 
and receive at the hands of the Mermaid players very 
fair, if not entirely satisfactory, treatment. The general 
fault in the acting was heaviness, there was little of that 
lightness, airiness, grace, debonairness necessary for the 
playing of Restoratién comedy. The gallants and fine 
ladies of the stage in those days were not serious human 
beings, but ideals, dreams—and the breath of human 
nature crumbles them to dust. Several of the players, 
however, achieved almost complete success; thus Miss 
Ethel Irving wanted but a soupgon of dignity to complete 
her impersonation of delightful Mrs. Millamant; Mr. 
Frank Lascelles lacked but a touch of airy insouciance 
in his villainy to have made his impersonation of the 
rascally Fainall perfect. As Mirabell, Mr. C. M. 
Hallard was far too serious and Mr. Ian Maclaren 
made a bore of Petulant. Three quite delightful 
performances there were: .Mr. Lennox Pawle gave us 
a perfect picture of the Squire-Westernly Sir Wilfull 
Witwoud, the lumbering country squire, full of strange 
oaths and broad talk ; Mr. Nigel Playfair was admirably 
silly as Witwoud, who, despite his want of wit, is so often 
witty, and Mrs. Theodore Wright came triumphantly 
through with the difficult character of the scolding, 
shrewish, fleshly Lady Wishfort ; she made of her a mag- 
nificent picture of an elderly she-fool. 


As for the dialogue, we were not permitted to hear 
ali of it, for our modern players count not clearness of 
speech among the necessary accomplishments of an 
actor ; but what we did hear came to us like sparkles 
and flashes from diamonds. What a feast of wit! 
Acted with more grace, more vivacity, less earnestness 
“The Way of the World” would draw audiences for 
many alongday. Mr. Cyril Maude is fond of reviving 
old comedies, let him look to this one and play Sir Wil- 
full for us. 


“ SaTuRDAYy To Monpay,” by Mr. Frederick Fenn and 
Mr. Richard Pryce, is not, as described by the authors, 
“an irresponsible comedy,” though I am not quite cer- 
tain what that may be, but a bright, amusing farce. Why 
not call a farce a farce? To have written a good farce 
is not a matter of which to be ashamed. As for the 
plot—well, it is farcical, its situations and its characters 
are entertaining ; the dialogue is fresh and funny; the 
one fault is that though the characters are entertaining 
they are not as broadly drawn as they should be in farce 
and they show little of that observation of human nature 
expected from the authors of “’Op o’ My Thumb.” Mr. 
George Alexander is what of old was called a “ walking 
gentleman,” and he walks very well; Mrs. Wendover, 
Angela (played by Miss Beatrice Forbes-Robertson), 
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Probyn Dyke and others are mere shadows, while Lady 
Diana Porchester is a dull caricature. But why break 
a butterfly upon the critical wheel? The piece made 
me laugh consumedly, and, oh, in these serious days, 
that is much for which to be thankful. 





Jupcine from the enthusiastic reception of “ Miss 
Elizabeth’s Prisoner” on Saturday last at the Imperial 
Theatre, the fare provided was entirely to the taste 
of the audience. There were no booings from the 
gallery—it was indeed what Mr. Waller himself called 
“a splendid reception.” If this romantic comedy be 
not strong meat, it is fairly robust and leaves nothing 
but a pleasant taste in the mouth. The action is 
stirring and has a fine flavour of war, the dialogue if 
not witty is bright and amusing, the setting is har- 
monious and sufficiently indicative of the period—the 
American War of Independence, in the late autumn of 
1778. The heroine is a high-spirited wilful young girl, 
betrothed in order to please her family to an officer of 
the King. But she never marries him, for her heart 
is taken captive by her own prisoner, one of Washing- 
ton’s officers, who is brought wounded to her house. 





Tue first act is by far the best, in fact the first act is 
a very good act indeed. It is natural and unforced, 
giving the audience a clear and concise hold on the 
situation without any unnecessary details or circumlocu- 
tion. But the second act is a distinct drop from the 
level of the first; it introduces a note of artificiality 
which is present throughout the rest of the play. But 
then it is a romantic comedy, and the usual interpreta- 
tion of romantic comedy is a bundle of devices and a 
bag of well-worn tricks. As regards the acting, the 
surprise of the evening was Miss Grace Lane’s charming 
and really fine acting as Miss Elizabeth Philipse. Miss 
Lane has never done anything quite so good before, in 
fact a lack of distinction and authority has always 
been laid to her charge. This charge was certainly 
unanimously gainsaid last Saturday, when she delighted 
the whole house. Mr. Lewis Waller was, as always, a 
fine figure of a soldier, and looked interesting enough in 
his bandages to win even the capricious Miss Elizabeth. 
We think, however, that his rather difficult piece of 
acting in the second act would gain considerably if 
played in a less farcical manner—that is, more in the 
manner of light comedy. Also in the last act is not 
the element of tragedy a little out of place? Mr. 
Lyall Swete, who in collaboration with Mr. Robert 
Stephens has written this play, took the part of an 
eccentric old man admirably, while Miss Lottie Venne 
was very amusing in the part of Mistress Sarah 
Williams. We wish “ Miss Elizabeth’s Prisoner” a 
long and a merry life. 





Miss GENEVIEVE WarD has very kindly promised to 
emerge from her retirement for the purpose of read- 
ing Volumnia in the British Empire Shakespeare 
Society’s Reading of ‘“‘ Coriolanus”” on Friday, May 20, 
at 2.30 p.m. Mr. J. H. Leigh is to be the Coriolanus, 
and he has placed the Court Theatre at the disposal 
of the Society for the occasion. The reading is to be 
given under the direction of Mr. Lyall Swete, who will 
read Menenius, and the cast will include Miss Jean 
Sterling Mackinlay and Mr. H. R. Hignett. Strangers’ 
tickets for this reading and all particulars regarding the 
Society can be had from the hon. secretary, 17 South- 
well Gardens, S.W. 
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Mr. Le1cH promises a revival of “ Timon of Athens” 
for May 14. 


Mr. Cuartes Cuarrincton and Mrs. Charrington 
(Janet Achurch) are about to take a company on tour 
in the provinces. They open on the 25th instant at the 
Theatre Royal, Manchester, playing “ The Lady from 
the Sea,” “‘ A Doll’s House,” and a comedy from the pen 
of a new writer, “ The Hearts,” by John Bohun. After- 
wards they will visit The Lyceum, Edinburgh, The 
Royal, Glasgow, and the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, Bir- 
mingham, but on these occasions “ A Doll’s House ” only 
will be performed according to present arrangements. 


FALSTAFF. Piéce en Vers en Cinq Actes et Sept 
Tableaux. Imitée de Shakespeare. Par Jacques Riche- 
pin. (Fasquelle.) Jacques Richepin, who is a son of the 
celebrated novelist and dramatist Jean Richepin, has taken 
the first and second parts of “Henry IV.” and “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor’’ and mingled their episodes 
in somewhat incoherent fashion. He gives, for instance, 
the scene of Falstaff and his recruits, Falstaff’s account 
of the highway robbery, in which. episode Page and 
Ford—the name of the latter being for no reason that 
we can see changed to Gué—are those primarily robbed 
as they leave Windsor for London for the purpose of buying 
Anne Page’s trousseau ; she is engaged to Slender against her 
will. He gives us also an orgy at the Boar’s Head, the linen- 
basket scene, the scene where Prince Hal puts on his dying 
father’s crown and that of the revels at Herne’s oak. But 
French Alexandrine verse is scarcely suited to the humour of 
Falstaff, indeed in the process of translation and adaptation 
the humour has more or less evaporated, and did we not 
know Falstaff in the original we should wonder wherein his 
reputation for humour lay. To represent Fenton as Prince 
Hal in disguise, to permit him to abduct Anne Page and to 
make love to her in a drunken bout that gradually melts into 
a scene of maudlin sentimentality, is surely a desecration of 
the methods of the master hand that created Falstaff, the 
most humorous figure in English literature. It was a great 
Frenchman, Alexandre Dumas pére, who said that “ after 
God, Shakespeare had created most.’’ It would be well if 
French authors who desire to introduce the great English 
dramatist to the French theatre-going public bore those 
words of their great confrére in mind. 
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Art Notes 


| FANCY that nobody but a critic realises how much 





effort is being wasted in the vague desire to achieve 

works of art in a hundred studios to-day ; but the 

critic has to realise it—and the effect of pictures 
upon the mind is, at the end of a long day of gazing 
and exhibition-trudging, very often most depressing. 
To enter Mr. John Baillie’s galleries and find oneself in 
the presence of the work of a pure poet in colour, such 
as is Mr. Cayley Robinson, is like walking into the 
Spring out of the murk of Winter. Emotions that 
ninety-nine men out of a hundred would make vulgar 
and commonplace become transmuted through this 
man’s vision, with the aid of a very beautiful crafts- 
manship, into most haunting and exquisite sensations. 
His colour sense is rich and rare, and one cannot help but 
wonder what an enhancement his colour gift would have 
been to the art of Burne-Jones. His paintings glow and 
gleam; and his colour is the music to a large and 
masterly sense of composition and arrangement—a sense 
that gives dignity and the grand manner to the smallest 
pictures he creates. There is in his art that mystic 
beauty of expression that gives to Maeterlinck’s prose its 
dignity, its vastness and its thrill. His painting of 
children and of motherhood has an exquisitely chaste 
quality that is purer and sweeter and yet more full of the 
pulse of life than that of the art of any man I know, 
whether that man came out of medieval Italy or the 
modern world. Indeed, I know no pcet in colour who 
interprets to us this sweetness of young womanhood and 
its supreme beauty of chastity as does Cayley Robinson. 
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And to be supreme in the artistic utterance of any 
human attribute is to reach towards high achievement. 
But whether this artist paint the tender moods of “ The 
Depth of Winter” or “ The Foundling” ; whether he 
give us the lyrical haunting suggestion of the boat with 
its guiding lamp that sails on life’s adventure to 
“ Pastures New,” or whether he give us the grim fantasy 
of the bottom of the sea, he transfers to us the emotion 
of the thing seen with a force that is as powerful as it is 
disciplined, and as perfect as it is restrained. 


Mr. BartLuie promises us an early exhibition of 
another of the younger men of genius, 8S. H. Sime. 


Tue New Gallery suffers a little, as it was bound to 
suffer, from contrast with the show of the “ Inter- 
national,” which lately held these walls. But it is in 
many ways a good exhibition. The New Gallery, or the 
Academy, may usually be said to make or strengthen 
some particular man’s reputation with the public; and 
this year the dominant accomplishment is certain to be 
recognised as being that of the brilliant and masterly 
painter, George Henry. His large canvas of the girl in 
the full skirts, who sits gazing languidly at the “ Poin- 
settia,” is the most remarkable achievement amongst the 
younger men; and the older men who do not drop far 
below their fame, only maintain their old position—of 
these that marvellous veteran Mr. G. F. Watts is beyond 
criticism in his whirling flight of nude children that he 
calls “‘A Fugue.” Mr. George Henry sends also the 
second most brilliant portrait in this show—his simply 
treated, richly coloured, perfectly restrained portrait of 
a handsome woman, “ Miss Idonia la Primaudaye.” A 
portrait that will attract much attention is the “ Marie 
Tempest ” of the French painter, Blanche—for all the 
playgoing world has a tender corner in its heart 
for this charming comedy actress; and, though the 
artist has made the flesh tints fiery and a little 
leathery, the likeness and the vivacity are superb. 
The Frenchman, however, gives us a finer colour scheme 
in a remarkably telling portrait of a lady—‘‘ Madame 
Jacques Baugnies”—that is likely greatly to enhance 
his reputation in London. Mr. John Sargent, the 
master of the portrait to-day, is not at his best 
in either of his canvases at the New Gallery this 
year, both being vitiated by too great a pink-and-white- 
ness that gives a weakness and a thin look to his splendid 
brushing and vigorous handling. Mr. Brough consider- 
ably enhances his reputation with his very strong por- 
trait of “Mrs. Paley”; and Mr. Harris Brown makes 
one of the hits of the year with his telling picture of 
“William Alexander, Archbishop of Armagh and 
Primate of All Ireland,” a very fine piece of character- 
drawing, recorded with great restraint. In landscape, 
Mr. North sends one of the best works he has given us 
for many a long day, and Mr. Alfred East shows 
characteristically good works ; whilst Mr. Harold Speed’s 
beautiful moonlight piece is one of the most atmospheric 
and luminous paintings in the galleries. Mr. Edward 
Stott, Mr. Gotch, Mr. Adrian Stokes and Mr. Alfred 
Parsons are well represented in the room where the great 
veteran Mr. Watts dominates them all with his child 
eagerly walking out of the deep mystic ocean with arms 
outstretched towards the mysterious wayfaring of life. 
Mr. Lavery and Mr. Austen Brown send good work, 
whilst Mrs. Swynnerton shows that the daring methods 
she employs to give the brilliant qualities of her strident 
imagination fail when applied to portraiture—but the 
failure is the artistic fall of a very brilliant personality. 
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Or the one-man shows that I have seen in Bond Street 
the last few weeks, I think that Mr. Shoosmith’s 
dramatic water-colours of old towns have impressed me 
most. I never remember seeing a picture by this man 
before, and it was a welcome surprise to wander amongst 
these largely conceived and beautifully rendered water- 
colours. There is a large dramatic sense intensified by a 
charm of colour and a broad use of the brush that recalls 
the glories of the great English school. “ In the shadow 
of the Tower of St. Nicholas, La Rochelle” is a very 
beautiful thing; and over and over again we get this 
brightly lighted mid-distance enhanced by the dark and 
resonant glories of the foreground buildings. I will not 
become tedious with the list of beautiful things I longed 
to possess out of this little gallery ; but the day will come 
when Mr. Shoosmith’s name will fetch higher prices than 
the modest sums that are affixed to these remarkably fine 
water-colours. 





Tue Leicester Galleries have on view at present two 
interesting shows—a collection of old prints, and a 
number of drawings by Burne-Jones. One of the 
most beautiful of these drawings is issued, much 
reduced in size, as the invitation card to the 
Private View, and a very exquisite thing it is. 
Yet, I doubt whether Burne-Jones was, as Mr. 
Sidney Colvin says in his preface to the catalogue, 
“the most poetical painter of our time.” That state- 
ment would depend on the meaning of the word “ poet.” 
If by poet Mr. Colvin means one who writes verses, then 
perhaps Burne-Jones was to painting what a verse- 
writer is to letters, a poetical painter. But by poetry I 
should mean in letters exactly the same thing as by art 
I should mean in painting—the power of transferring 
emotion. And as such I should consider prese as poetic 
a means as verse. The Bible and Carlyle and Macaulay 
and Ruskin are to me quite as poetic as any verse ; and 
oratory seems to me a particularly poetic form of art. 
Judged by such a standard, Burne-Jones would not reach 
quite so high, whilst Corot goes to the top. Aubrey 
Beardsley’s line is far more poetic than Burne-Jones’, 
more musical, more resonant. Yet, all things said, 
Burne-Jones was a great artist ; and this in spite of the 
fact that he narrowed his art by a hundred fads against 
this effect and that effect. His was not a great majestic 
art ; but he saw beautiful visions, and in themselves those 
visions were worth the recording. In his own words he 
gives us the key to his achievement—‘“ By a picture I 
mean a beautiful romantic dream of something that 
never was, never will be—in a light better than any light 
that ever shone—in a land no one can define or remem- 
ber, only desire.” And it is exactly in his contempt of 
this glorious world’s light and of this splendid wayfaring 
in that light in order to live amidst his half-sexed world 
that he missed the greatness of the supreme masters. 


Mr. E. Roscoz Mutuins, the well-known sculptor, 
has removed from St. John’s Wood to Church End, 
Finchley, where he has built his own studios, and is now 
engaged upon a large equestrian statue of the late Prime 
Minister of Nepaul, to be eventually cast in bronze and 
sent out to India. 





Mr. Even Puitiports has completed a novel. which 
at present bears the title “ The Farm of the Dagger.” 
Dartmoor provides the background, and again an 
American prisoner plays a prominent part in the story. 
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Musical Notes 
5 ie dispute in connection with the Queen’s 


Hall Orchestra is just one of those matters 

regarding which there is much to be said on 

both sides. On the one hand, nothing seems 
more reasonable, in a way, than Mr. Wood’s claim 
that his players should engage to attend all the per- 
formances for which they may be required, and not 
to send deputies to represent them while they are 
undertaking more lucrative engagements elsewhere. On 
the other it is contended that the terms which Mr. Wood 
—or rather the syndicate which actually runs the con- 
certs—offers are such as to be quite unreasonable unless 
the players are allowed as heretofore to supplement them 
by outside work. In a word Mr. Wood is represented as 
wanting all the benefits of a permanent orchestra while 
guaranteeing only some hundred and fifty concerts per 
annum. Meanwhile what is unfortunately certain is 
that some of the finest players in the band as it has 
hitherto been constituted—all of the horn players and 
ten out of the fourteen first violins, for instance—are 
resigning. It may be said in this connection that, if 
rumour may be trusted, Mr. Wood enjoys among 
his subordinates the reputation of a somewhat “ harbi- 
trary gent.” His enthusiasm and his abilities are ad- 
mitted, but according to some of his critics, at least, these 
qualities are not invariably associated with the best of 
feeling and discretion. 





THE recent success of the Sheffield choristers at the 
Kruse Festival has naturally provoked discussion on the 
subject of provincial choral singing and the causes of its 
superiority to the Metropolitan article. Personally, 
however, I am inclined to think that greater enthusiasm 
and more diligent practice, rather than any of the more 
far-fetched reasons which have been advanced, are the 
main factors contributing to this result. One theorist, 
I notice, discusses at length the influence of the broader 
vowels of the provincial singers, which it is suggested 
conduce to more solid and effective tone. I question, 
however, whether there is anything in this. In the case 
of soloists, every one must have noticed how individual 
peculiarities of pronunciation tend to disappear in sing- 
ing. Is it not the same in the case of a chorus? But 
doubtless the sturdier physique of country as compared 
with town bred choristers goes to improve their lung 
power, though I believe London could produce just as 
good voices as Leeds or Sheffield if the practice of choral 
singing were cultivated. as widely here as there, where 
other distractions are probably less numerous. 





One of the most interesting concerts next week will be 
that of the London Choral Society on Monday, when Dr. 
Elgar’s “ King Olaf ” will receive its first performance in 
London, along with others of his lesser known works, 
including the Meditation from “ Lux Christi” (written 
in 1899), and a number of unaccompanied part songs for 
male voices. There are those who reckon “ King Olaf” 
more highly than the better-known and more ambitious 
“ Caractacus” (Op. 35) which succeeded it. ‘“ King 
Olaf” was produced at the Hanley Festival in 1896, and 
was Elgar’s first work to gain him general attention. 
To which it may be added that one of the composer’s 
most treasured possessions to-day is a fine tankard made 
by some members of the choir which took part in this 
performance, and bearing an appropriately Bacchanalian 
inscription, which was presented to Dr. Elgar as a 
memento of the occasion. aa 
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Tue recent performance of Schubert’s symphony in 
C major under Weingartner recalls the old question as to 
the correct position of this work in the list of Schubert's 
compositions in this form. Was it his Seventh, Eighth, 
Ninth, or Tenth symphony? Messrs. Breitkopf and 
Hartel call it his Seventh. Others, taking into 
account the work in E major, of which a com- 
plete sketch exists, have regarded it as his Eighth. 
Others again, holding that the “Unfinished” was 
also written after No. 6, reckon it his Ninth; 
while the late Sir George Grove, of course, believing 
to the last in the existence of a lost symphony written 
in 1825 at Gastein, fondly alluded to it always as the 
master’s Tenth. Unfortunately, the evidence seems by 
no means clear as to any such work having actually been 
written. But Sir George always remembered, no doubt, 
his famous find at Vienna and, Schubert-worshipper 
as he was, lived in hopes of its turning up to the last. 





UnrortunaTELy there are “ finds” and “ finds.” Just 
about twelve months since, for example, circumstantial 
accounts appeared in the Viennese papers concerning 
the reported discovery of a Schubert manuscript at 
Gratz in Styria, said to be none other than the missing 
movements of the immortal “‘ Unfinished.” That work 


_ was, as is well known, in the possession of the com- 


poser’s friend, Anselmo Hiittenbrenner, from whom it 
was obtained by Herbeck, the conductor, in 1865, when 
the first performance of it was given in Vienna. 
Hiittenbrenner lived at Gratz, and the missing manu- 
script was alleged to have been discovered among a 
quantity of vld papers which had belonged to one of the 
poet’s servants. Unfortunately nothing further has 
since been heard of the matter, from which it would seem 
a tolerably safe assumption that if any such manuscript 
was found at all it was not that of the symphony in 
B minor. 

Waener is evidently not yet played out in the land of 
his birth, judging by the figures which the faithful 
‘‘ Bayreuther Blatter” publishes. The total number of 
performances of the master’s works in Germany 
last year was, it seems, 1,406—or sixty-seven per- 
formances more than those of i902. At the head of 
the list “Lohengrin” (279) and “ Tannhduser” 
(273) ran almost “an equal race together,” the 
“Dutchman” coming next with 181 representa- 
tions. “Die Meistersinger” was given 172 times— 
this being forty-three more performances than those of 
the previous year. “ Rienzi,” on the other hand, had 
only twenty-three hearings. Perhaps the most surpris- 
ing thing about these figures is the popularity of the 
‘Flying Dutchman ”—a work which, I confess, I have 
always found insupportably dull. “ Rienzi,” I imagine, 
would probably be given rather more often but for the 
demands of its mise-en-scéne. 





MEANWHILE the great attraction at La Scala during 
the past season has, it seems, been “ L’Oro del Reno,” 
more familiarly known to northern readers as “ Das 
Rheingold,” of which I read: “The money taken on 
the opening night exceeded any first-night receipts ever 
recorded at the old Opera House,” and again “ This 
opera has had a phenomenal run of nineteen nights to 
crowded houses, and the management was compelled ts 
give three extra performances to satisfy the demands of 
the Milanese public.” After which who shall say that 
Wagner has no attractions for Italian audiences? Lyons, 
too, has been enjoying the same work, along: with: the 
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other numbers of the tetralogy, but after a manner all 
its own. The opera was given in three acts! After 
which one reads without a shock of a suggested perform- 
ance of ‘‘ Die Walkiire ” in five acts, and of ‘‘ Gétterdim- 
merung ”’ in seven ! 





THERE is room for considerable difference of opinion 
as to the value of some of the musical tuition which 
obtains in our Elementary and Secondary schools. But 
there can be none as to the desirability, indeed the 
necessity, of good instruments in the shape of first-class 
pianofortes being employed if the best results are to 
be secured. Wherefore it is pleasant to read that such 
a famous firm as Messrs. Broadwood & Sons have been 
public-spirited enough to come forward with an offer 
which should bring about this desirable end at the 
smallest possible cost to the long-suffering ratepayer. 
Messrs. Broadwood and the public, who will be gainers 
by their enterprise, are alike to be congratulated. 


On May 27, 1844, Dr. Joachim, then a lad of thirteen, 
played Beethoven’s violin concerto, under Mendelssohn’s 
conductorship, at a concert of the Philharmonic Society 
in London. As the sixtieth anniversary of this date 
coincides approximately with Dr. Joachim’s appearance 
this year in connection with the annual Joachim Quartet 
Concerts, the executive committee of these concerts have 
decided upon taking steps for celebrating the “ diamond 
jubilee ” of this first appearance. They have accordingly 
arranged to hold a reception in honour of Dr. Joachim 
on Monday evening, May 16 next, at the Queen’s Hall. 
The Prime Minister hopes to preside, and it is intended 
to present Dr. Joachim with an address and with his 
portrait, painted by Mr. Sargent, R.A. This ceremony 
will be followed by a concert of orchestral music for 
which the Queen’s Hall Orchestra has been engaged, and 
in which it is hoped Dr. Joachim will consent to take 
part, both as soloist and as conductor of some work of his 
own composition. 


Chess 


{All communications, marked clearly “Ohess” on cover, to be addressed to th* 
Chess Editor, “The Academy and Literature,” 9 East Harding Street, London, E.0.) 
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WHITE. 


BLACK TO PLAY AND WIN, 


Sotution to No.3, K—B 2. Black can now accept the exchange 


of Bishops if offered, afterwards keeping the King on K sq. and 
Q sq., always ready to move to Q 2 whenever White plays to 
K 5. 
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This position actually occurred in a correspondence game be- 
tween the Liverpool and Edinburgh Chess Clubs, and Edinburgh 
here played B—B 2, and White announced mate in forty-five 
moves, probably the longest mate ever announced in actual play. 
Perhaps some of our readers would like to solve this mate, which 
is in itself a problem of considerable difficulty. 

The following game is a good example of the dangers attend- 
ing a premature attack when receiving the odds of P and 2: 

Remove Black’s K B P. 


White. Black. 
1. P—K 4 a 
2. P—Q 4 2. P—Q8 
8. B—Q 8 8. Kt—Q B8 
4. P—K 5 
This move looks very threatening, but the attack is unsound. 
4. KtxP 
5. Q—R 5 ch. 5. P—Kt 8 
6. Bx P. 
White is quite blind to the dangers of his own position. 
6. PxB 
7.QxR 7. Kt x P ch. 
8. K—Q1 8. PxP ch. 
9. Kx Kt 9. B—B 4 ch. 


and Black mates in a few more moves. 


PRIZE OOMPRETITION. 

We award a prize of a guinea every quarter for the best game played at any club 
either in matches, tournaments, or in the course ordinary play, with this restric- 
tion—that the club membership shall not exceed 200. We hope by this restriction to 
excite interest in the competition among clubs all over the country. The prize will 
be awarded to the player sending in the best game—that is, competitors may send in 
one game each week and the prize will go to the piayer who has sent in aan 
during the quarter. © titors can t send in many or few games, as 
see fit, and at any time. The prize will not be a cash payment, but will take the ma 
of books to be selected by the prize-winner. 

No winner can secure the prize twice in six months, but prize-winners can of 
course compete again, and, if one of their games is the best, it will appear at the head 
of the list at tthe end of each quarter. 

The name and club of each of the players must in all cases be given with the score 
of the game, and competitors must send in the Chess Competition Coupon of the 
current week with each game. 

The prize will be awarded by the Editor of this column, his decision will be final, 

: nd no discussion or correspondence on his decision will be permitted. 
Games may be sent in at any time by competitors, but not more than one game 
each week. 





(Competition Coupon on Cc ver.) 


Correspondence 
The Library of Standard Biographies 


ee thanking you for “‘ The Bookworm’s’”’ note on 

“ Library of Standard Biographies’ which appeared in 

pot issue of the 9th inst., we trust that with your accus- 

tomed courtesy you will allow us an opportunity of stating 
the objects of this series. 

We have endeavoured to place within the reach of every 
one a series of the best biographies that have been published, 
and we felt that we had something more to do than to offer 
the books at the popular price of one shilling—namely, to 
render them suitable for general reading. We are not 
attempting to compete with the large and complete editions 
of these classics which can always be obtained from the public 
libraries. 

We are appealing to readers who have neither the time nor 
the inclination to read the larger editions, and with this 
object we have not only had the complete biographies reduced 
to readable dimensions, but we have supplied notes embody- 
ing recent information on the subject as well as chronological 
tables and indexes. 

If we are to confine ourselves only to those biographies that 
can be contained in a single volume without compression, we 
fear that it would be impossible to escape from the track 
that has already been too well covered to be of very much 
use.—Yours, &c. Houtcurinson & Co. 


Morality and Emotion 


Srr,—Your correspondent is correct in his impression that 
Matthew Arnold’s phrase was “morality touched by 
emotion ’’ (not “ reason ’’), and that this was his description 
of religion. The phrase occurs in “ Literature and Dogma’”’ 
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chapter i., section 2 (page 16 of the Popular Edition, 1886), 
in a passage which runs thus: “ Religion, if we follow the 
intention of human thought and human language in the use 
of the word, is ethics heightened, enkindled, lit up by feel- 
ing; the passage from morality to religion is made when to 
morality is applied emotion. And the true meaning of 
religion is thus not simply morality, but morality touched by 
emotion.’’—Yours, &c. M. A. C 


“ And” 


Srr,—Mr. Clement Shorter allows us to retain our literary 
idols so long as we do not begin a sentence with “and.’’ I 
have no desire to convert him; but as there can be but two 
guides for those who wish to write correctly, the grammar, 
and the practice of acknowledged masters of prose, and as it 
seems that those masters are all wrong when their practice 
comes into conflict with Mr. Shorter’s theory, we must have 
recourse to the grammar, and there we read: “ Conjunctions 
can begin sentences after a full period, showing some relation 
between the sentences in the general tenour of discourse.’’— 
Yours, &c. P. A. Srxtarp. 


Science—Explanatory 


Str,—I seem to be incessantly writing to you, but I really 
cannot help it. 

In answer to “ Student,’’ whose kindness claims my atten- 
tion, may I say that it most certainly has not been “ scienti- 
fically demonstrated that figures in space possess other than 
three dimensions.’’ As to the “geometry of position,’’ my 
knowledge is so slender that I can only suggest a reference 
to the subject in any one of many text-books. 

Mr. Wallis, whose comments are very valuable to me, gives 
me—in the first place—the credit of originality in trying te 
show that Reality is Unknowable to us. This is, of course, an 
old, as well as a modern, conclusion. But surely I never said 
that we must “throw away the only reality we can know,”’ 
nor that we must “ impatiently leave the pathway Science has 
laboriously made and strike off blindly.’”” With all my heart 
I admire and adhere to Science, but I hold it scientifically 
proved that Science has its limitations. Indeed I believe I 
may fairly claim to have shown this in my article—none of 
which was original, of course. I quite agree that we should 
“patiently follow Science.” I expect untold things from 
her ; but I do not expect everything. 

Furthermore, I did not attempt to reconcile science with 
theology. Mr. Wallis must remember the proof in “ First 
Principles ”’ that science and religion—not theology—can be 
reconciled. I am not aware of any theological dogma that can 
be reconciled with science, except by using words in a double 
sense; i.e. by what logicians call a formal fallacy. But I 
cannot believe that Mr. Wallis considers materialism 
“better’* than a proud yet humble recognition of our in- 
evitable limitations. Materialism will give, I suppose, a 
type of intellectual peace, but more desert-like than ever desert 
seen by Tacitus. Transfigured realism, on the other hand, 
also gives an intellectual peace, whilst not incompatible with 
those spiritual aspirations of the race which are verily “a 
master-light of all our seeing.”” I say we are to be happy 
because—well, because there are good women in the world 
and high hopes and beautiful thoughts—some of which, 
mayhap, are still unthought. 

Mr. Wallis objects to my calling Haeckel notorious. If 
he has read the “ Riddle of the Universe,’’ he should wonder 
at the moderation of my language. 

May I just say that the article on the nebular theory in 
the “ Harper” for May does not embody a “ new theory,”’ 
but is merely a restatement, in accordance with the most 
recent knowledge, of a theory much older than I am ?— 
Yours, &c. 

C. W. Sarersy. 


(Many other letters are held over for want of space.—Ep. } 
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“Academy ” Questions & Answers 


Questions and Answers for tuis column must be addressed to Tae Eprror, 
Tue Acapemy aNp Literatcre, 9 East Harding street, London, E.C. The 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hand corner “ A.Q.A.” Each 
Question or Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper, which must bear the sender’s full name and 
address, not necessarily for publication. The Editor will not undertake 
the forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined to 
matters of Literature, History, Archwology, Folk-lore, Art, Music and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to be published. 


CoMPRTITION. 

Until further notice, four prizes, of the value of 5/- each, will be 
awarded weekly for the two best Questions and the two best Answers 
contributed to “‘‘ Academy’ Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor’s decision must be considered absolutely final and no cor- 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The prizes will go to those Questions and Answers which are deemed to 
be of the greatest general interest and brevity in all cases will count as 
a merit. , 

The names and addresses of prize-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. 

Each prize will consist of 5/- worth of books to be chosen by the several 
prize-winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book 
or books can be obtained will be given. p 

Each prize-winner in the United Kingdom will be advised that a credit 
note has been sent to a bookseller in his (or her) immediate neighbourhood 
and that on demand he (or she) may choose a book or books to the value 
of 5/-. Winners outside the United Kingdom will receive a cheque for 5/-. 

Non-adherence to the rules and regulations of ‘“‘ Questions and Answers 
will imply disqualification. 5 

No competitor can win a prize more than once in three months. 


Questions 


LITERATURE. 


AvurHor Wantep.—“ Education consists not in an accumulation of facts 
but in turning the eye of the soul to the light.’ Can any one say who 
is the author of the above; and if it be quite correctly quoted? The 
common dictionaries of quotations do not mention it.—J.7.B. (Hull). 


AvurHorn WANTED.— 
O what shall the man full of sin do 
Whose heart is as cold as a stone? 
The black owl looking in at the window, 
And he on his death-bed alone? 


When the spirit half-freed from its bare case, 
Goes shrinking away through the gloom, 
With a whisper of wings on the staircase, 
And a shudder of feet in the room. 


And they bear him with horrible laughter, 
Though he Pp with the strength of despair 
To bed-post and lintel and rafter, 
Away to the prince of the air! 
Wykehamist. 
Exttson’s. “ Map Momenrs.’”’—Henry Ellison’s “Mad Moments, or first 
verse attempts by a born natural, addressed respectfully to the light- 
headed of Society at —_ = but intended more particularly for the use of 
that world’s madhouse, London,” was first printed at Malta in 1833. The 
1839 edition is the same with a new title-page. Later, another corrected 
edition was published, containing Ellison’s lamentations over the really 
remarkable performances of the Maltese printer. This edition (I do not 
know the date—but subsequent to 1839) is out of print, and is not in the 
British Museum. Can any one give the name of any library where it may 
be consulted ?—A.K. (Denbighshire). 


Powrs Oswrn.—This author has published the following books: 
Milman; a Tale of Manchester Life,”’ London, 1 
Ho! A matter-of-fact Story,”” London, 1857, 8vo. 
this writer will be welcomed. 
H.T.F. (Wigan). 


“DIANA OF THE CROsswars.’’—In this novel Diana Warwick sells a most 
important Cabinet secret to Mr. Tonans, the editor of the leading paper 
of the Opposition party. Is this incident founded upon fact? If so, who 
were the originals of Mrs. Warwick and Mr. Tonans, and bow closely has 
George Meredith followed the real circumstances?—C. J. Pollard. 


**Tuink Lone.”—In one of Milton’s prose writings this sentence occurs: 
“Leave her (the Church) not a prey to these importunate wolves that 
wait and think long, till they devour thy tender flocks.” There is a 
colloquial phrase current in Norfolk “to think long,” meani ** to 
desire.” Is there any connection between the two? Wolves that “ think 
long’ are very unusual wolves.—H.7. (Ilkley). 

*% CoLterrper.— 
Here on this market cross aloud I cry 
I, I, I, I itself, I! 
The form and the substance, the what and the why; 
The when and the where, the low and the high; 
The inside, the outside, the earth and the sky; 
I, you, and he, and he, you, and I, 
All souls and all bodies are I itself I! 
All itself I, all my I, all my IL! 
The above was written by Coleridge, the poet. 
it refers?—Student (Sunderland). 

SHAKESPEARE’s IgnNorance.—In Edmund Burke’s “ Inquiry into the Origin 
of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful,” Bohn’s “eries, p. 61, I find: 
‘The admirer of Don Bellianis perhaps does not understand the refined 
language of the Eneid . . . In his favourite author... he rhaps reads 
of a shipwreck on the coast of Bohemia . . . he is not in the least troubled 
at this extravagant blunder.” In Shakespeare’s “The Winter’s Tale,” 
act iii, scene iii. I find: “Our ship hath touched upon the deserts of 
Bohemia.” Can any reader give the passage from Don Bellianis? What 


light does it throw upon the theory that the Bohemia of Shak 
really Apulia?— WW. vy . ads tit wi Ls 


OttveR GorpsmirH.—In an old biographical dictiona dated 1 I 
recently found the following curious ctalentent concerning the above asiee. 

Goldsmith, like Smollett, Guthrie, and others who subsisted by their 
pens, is supposed sometimes to have sold his name to works in which he 


(Wimbledon). no concern.” Is there any existing proof of this?—R.F.W. 


* Ernest 

8vo; and “ Liverpool 
Any particulars as to 
The name appears to be a pseudonym.— 


Can any one say to what 
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“Iv IS THEIR NATURE TO."’"—Dr. Watts is often quoted as an authority 
for the expression “it is their nature to.” Is not this a mistake? The 
true reading in his “‘ Divine and Moral Hymns for Children” is, I believe : 


Let dogs delight to bark and bite 
For God has made them so. 

Let bears and lions growl and fight 
For ‘tis their nature too. 


In this version the questionable grammar does not appear. Is there any 
real authority for the other version?—H. B. Foyster. 


Smakesreane’s Sonners.—Has it ever been suggested, or am I alone in 
thinking that the male friend to whom Shakespeare addresses most of his 
sonnets might have been some youthful actor who played female parts? 
Actresses were not known on the English stage till after the middle of 
the seventeenth century. I should like also to ask if any other poet has 
sung of the physical charms of a male friend, and had a “ master-mistress 
of my passion "—Son, XX ?—W.H.P 


Answers 


LITERATURE. 
“Genius,” Carlyle.—The definition referred to is: ‘The transcendent 
capecity of taking trouble, first of all,” ‘‘ History of Frederick the Great,” 
Book iv. chap. iii.-W. J. Greenstreet (Stroud). 


#Bvuriineton Hovse.—The lines quoted are altered and abridged, not 
very happily, from a stanza in the prowmion of Spenser’s “Hymn of 
Heavenly Beauty.”’ The poet asks for inspiration to show men what true 
beauty is like: 

Chat with the glorie of so goodly sight, 

The hearts of men, which fondly here admyre 

Faire seeming shows, and feed on vain delight, 

Transported with celestial dezyre 

Of those faire forms, may lift themselves up hyer, 

And learne to love, with zealous humble dewty, 

Th’ Eternall Fountaine of that heavenly Beauty 

—G.B. (Carlisle). 
‘“ Bettervs.’’—The phrase “fable of Bellerus”’ is a poetical expression, 

borrowed from Latin and Greek usage, for “fabled abode of Bellerus.” 
The name was invented by Milton from Bellerium, the promontory now 
called the Land’s End. Pope mentions it in 1. 315 of ‘‘ Windsor Forest *— 
“From old Belerium to the northern main.”’ The original reading was 
“ Corineus old,”’ to whom Milton alludes in his “ History of Britain” as a 
giant who came over with Brute the Trojan, and from whom Cornwall is 
said to have taken its name, being “assigned to him by lot,” or, as 
Drayton says in the first song of the “ Polyolbion,” given him for his 
victory over Gogmagog the Cornish giant. The change from “ Corineus" 
to “ Bellerus"’ was probably made for rhythmical reasons, in order to 
make the line run more smoothly.—(. 8S. Jerram (Oxford). 


“ Steer’st py THe Fante or Bettervs O1p.""—Professor David Masson thus 
explains this passage: “‘ Sleep'st, &c., i.e. prosaically near Land’s End in 
Cornwall. Land’s End was the Bellerium of the Romans; and Milton 
himself seems to have invented the name-father Bellerus, for the place, 
imagining him perhaps as one of the old Cornish Britons of the lineage 
of Corineus. Indeed he had just written Corireus and had substituted 
Bellerus for musical reasons.”—K.K. (Belfast) 


“ Bettenvs.’’—Bellerium is the Latin name for Land’s End in Cornwall. 
From this Milton has coined the word “ Bellerus” and applied it to one of 
the fabled Cornish giants. The Cambridge MS. has “ Corineus,”’ a giant 
who was Lord of Cornwall. “ By the fable,” i.e. in the south. Fable by 
metonymy for “ fabled habitation.”—H. Cariss J. Sidnell (Preston). 


** Pattomor.”’—This is an obsolete word, a corruption of “ feuille morte ” 
—dead leaf.—B. M. Gwyn-Lewis. 


“ Pattomor.”—If I may hazard a conjecture, this is derived from 
“ feuille morte,” and means “of the colour of a dead or faded leaf.”— 
W. J. Greenstreet (Stroud). 


#“ Puttomor.”—This word, used by Addison (“ Spectator,” No. 265) to 
denote the colour of a lady's hood, is a corruption of the French “ feuille- 
morte "’-—dead-leaf coloured. The word “ philomot” is not to be found, 
rhaps, in many of the dictionaries of to-day (it is not in Chambers’ for 
instance), but Walker's (edit. 1834) gives “ Philomot, adj.. coloured 
like a dead leaf.’ Baretti’s Italian Dictionary (1820) has “ Philemot, 
adj. Foglia morta.” Fliigel’s German Dictionary (1849) under “ Philomot ” 
says, ‘see feuille-morte.’’ There it has ‘dag Braungelb (wie das Laub 
beim Blitterfall) Blittergrau."”" Nugent’s Pocket Dictionary, French and 
English, 1839, has ‘“‘ Filemot, adj.: couleur de feuille-morte.”—Faber. 


Scemgnee also received from R. S. Graham, H. C. J. Sidnell, Percy 
Selver, and M.A.C. (Cambridge).] 


Bacon.—The allusion in “wise” (not “sage”) “Bacon” is not to 
Francis but to Roger Bacon, the Franciscan monk and philosopher. He 
was born in 1214, and died at Oxford in 1294. In the passage referred to 
(act i. scene i. 1. 153) Marlowe couples him with Albertus, a learned 
Dominican, who, like Roger Bacon, was credited with supernatural powers. 
In 1. 87 of the same scene Faustus says: “I'll have them wall all Ger- 
many with brass." This is an imitation of the legend of Friar Bacon, 
who is said to have designed the building of a wail of brass round 
England, and whose name formed the title of a play, written by the 
dramatist Greene and acted in 1595. There is good evidence to show that 
this play was the production of a jealous rival, with the object of 
eclipsing the fame of the author of “ Faustus.”—C. S. Jerram (Oxford). 


Bacoy.—Roger Bacon, born about 1214, died in 1292, was the “ sage,” 
and no disparagement to Francis, Lord Verulam. We cannot fully gauge 
his great powers because he was suppressed; his inquiries were defective 
from want of funds and some writings destroyed from jealous suspicion. 
He was indeed so wonderful that his very qualifications were deemed 
magical, and he was supposed to obtain knowledge by consulting a “ brazen 
head,” still proverbial.—A.H. 


[Answers also received from G.Z.J. (Bray), G. Newall, W. J. Greenstreet 
(Stroud), K.K. (Belfast), W.D. (Ayr), M.A.C. (Cambridge), and Orient. 


“ Revenons A nos Movrtons.”—The use of this expression in an English 
form in “Lorna Doone” is not an anachronism—the farce of “ Maistre 
Pathelin,” in which the original occurs, was written in the fifteenth 
century, probably about 1465—the question of its authorship is undecided. 
An adaptation of the farce was made in 1706 by De Brueys. Perhaps it 
is this version which is known to G. Verney.—Barbara Smythe. 


‘* Reverwons A nos Movtons.”—The farce “l’Avocat Patelin” is written 
by Pierre Blanchet (born at Poitiers 1459); the edition of the eighteenth 
century is only a modern transformation by Brueys (born 1640, died 1723). 
An anachronism does not exist.—Bohemia (Vienna). 
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‘“‘ ReveNoNS A Nos Movrons.”—Blackmore was guilty of no anachronism 
when he made the Counsellor use the above expression in 1690. The farce 
“Maitre Pathelin” is assigned by the best authorities to a date at least 
anterior to 1470, though the author remains unknown. “ Revenons & nos 
Moutons,” though it is the usual form, is not, I believe, the correct one. 
The passage as given in the “ Chrestomathie”” of MM. Paris and Langlois 
is as follows: 

PaTHELIN. . ‘ ° 
Il est desja si empressé 
Qu’il ne scet ot il l’a laissé: 

Il faut que nous l’y reboutons. 
Le Jvae. Suz, revenons & ces moutons: 
Qu’en fut il?—R. Steuart (Jersey). 


GENERAL. 


WINCHESTFR SLANG.—I have not seen any answer to a question which was 
asked in THE AcADEMY of two weeks ago. ‘‘‘ As unintelligible as Winches- 
ter slang.’ What is the reference?” Winchester “slang” is the peculiar 
language used by boys of Winchester College. It is not fair to call it 
slang, as most if not all of the words it consists of are old English 
and Saxon words. The language is called ‘‘ Notions,” and when I -was at 
Winchester about twelve or fourteen years ago new boys had to learn it 
and were examined in it by the prwfects, and I believe and a that this 
custom still obtains. I give a few examples of words. Cud=pretty or 
beautiful, a variant of the Saxon couth (opposite to uncouth). To go 
continent=to go on the sick list (conf. “I ia 4 thee have a continent 
forbearance,’ a phrase which occurs in one of Shakespeare’s na To 
come abroad=to come off the sick list. Tug=stale, old. s=stale 
news. The vocabulary comprises, I should say, about a hund words, 
and it is quite possible for two Winchester boys to carry on by means of 
it a conversation which would be quite unintelligible to an outsider.— 
Wykehamist. 


“ TICKHILL, Gop-HELP-’eM.""—This saying originated during the time of 
Cromwell, who when he saw Tickhill Castle in the distance asked what 
place it was. On being told that it was known as “ Tickhill, or Tickhem, 
or some such name,” he grimly replied, “by God’s help I'll tickle ’em,” 
whereupon one of his officers said, “‘ Then God help ’em.” ‘The castle was 
eventually bombarded and captured, and ‘since that time whenever the 
word Tickhill is mentioned some one invariably replies ‘God help ’em.”— 
G.F.W. (Sheffield). 


“ TIcKHILL, Gop-HeELp-Ir.’’—‘ Tickhill, God-help-’em!” is the form in 
which 1 have always heard this ejaculation, which always follows the 
mention of Tickhill in this neighbourhood. The explanation usually given 
is that the road between Doncaster and Tickhill, being extremely lonely, 
used to be infested by footpads, so that when any one announ his in- 
tention of going to the latter place, his friends cried ‘“‘God help you! ” 
while on his safe arrival there he was greeted with a congratulatory ‘“‘ God 
bless you! "—H.F.H. (Sheffield). 


Orera-PLOts.—Clément (F.) et Larousse (P.), “ Dictionnaire Lyrique, ou 
Histoire des Opéras,”’ Paris, 1869-81, published by Veuve P. Larousse et 
Cie is an authority upon this subject. The “‘ History of the Opera from 
Monteverde to Donizetti,” by Sutherland Edwards, London, 1862, published 
by W. H. Allen & Co., may also be consulted.—H.7.F. (Wigan). 


“* Bawnez.”—The word is broad Scots for “ Baby,” the familiar name 
for the copper coins that came from the Mint during the infancy of 
Mary Queen of Scots, with the baby Queen’s head on the face of each.— 
M. MacArthur (Lyminge). 


ScOTLAND AND IRELAND.—From the sixth to the thirteenth century one of 
the names of Ireland was Scotia; this name was taken from the Scoti who, 
originally known as the Scotraige or Scotraide, gradually acquired the 
lea oo of the forty-six free clans, that is, of those victorious after the 

reat tribal struggle at the beginning of the Christian era. These clans 

came all known to foreigners as the Scoti, a name which was subse- 
uently extended to the whole people. That this was the way in which 
the name was first given is shown by its not having been used in Irish but 
only in Latin documents. The ending, — or raide, is a patronymic. In 
the eleventh century part of Northern Britain had acquired the same 
name, owing to the invasions and settlements of the Scoti, Ireland then 
being called Scotia Major.—C.R.W. 


Trrz DerrvaTions.—Bourgeois is supposed to be so from a type- 
founder of that name. Nonpareil is from Fr. non ‘mnhequalied, 
peerless; the fem. nonpareilie is used for a kind o ‘(also pear, 
ribbon, &c.) Brevier was originally the type used in prin bréviaries. 
Minion is from Fr. mignon=favourite, and as adj., pleasing, ity. 
Primer (Long and Great Primer) from O.Fr. primer, premier= ele- 
mentary. Pica type was originally the black-letter in the 
pica or ordinal was printed; the name “ pica’ was to 
on account of the colour and confused appearance of the Yules, they 
being printed in the old black-letter pe on white paper and thus 
looking pied (Late Latin pica=magpie).—M.A.C. 

Tree Dertvations.—The type named brevier is derived from “ breviary,” 
being the type in which they were usually printed. Bou jis is pro- 
bably from some French printer called Bourgeois. Primer from Pri. 
marius, the book of “ Prayers to the Virgin.” Pica is from the service 
of the mass termed pica or pie.—M.M.D. 


T. G. Warnewricut.—The essays of T. G. Wainewright were published 
under the following title: ‘“ Essays and Criticisms by Thomas Griffit! < 
Wainewright, now first collected, with some account of the author, b 
W. Carew Hazlitt. London: Reeves & Turner, 196. Strand, 1880.” This 
book contains a preface and biographical notice of lxxxi. pages, 331 8 
of essays and criticisms by or attributed to T. G. W. from the “ London 
Magazine ” 1820 to 1823, and an appendix with the will of Dr. R. Griffiths 
and the two test trials in the Court of Exchequer for the recovery of the 
assurances for £18,000 reprinted from “The Times,” June 30, 1835, and 
also a re of Helen Frances Abercromby from an original drawing 
by T. G. W.—A.H.V. 


PRIZES.—The asterisks denote the two questions and two answers to 
which prizes have been awarded. The winners can obtain, on application 
at the following booksellers, Five Shillings’ worth of books. oti ve 
fa despatched to the several winners and to the booksellers whose names 
ollow : 


The North of England School Furnishing Co. (Limited), Fawcett Street, 
Sunderland. 

Messrs. Apel & Co., 55 Robertson Street, Hastings. 

Messrs. Thurnam & Sons, 11 English Street, Carlisle. 
Mr. Frederick L. Shepherd, 468 Fulham Road, 8.W. 
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Wanted, For Sale, and In Exchange. 





WEEKLY FREE ADVERTISEMENTS TO ALL OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


THE ACADEMY AND LITERATURE is Posted Free (52 issues at 3d ) to every Annual Subscriber in the United Kingdom prepaying 13/-. 
Foreign Subscribers by a Pre-payment of 17/6 will secure it being sent Post Free to any address throughout the World for a uniform 1d. 


postage, though the postag 


vendor, or direct to the Publisher, 9 East Harding Street, E.C. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER is entitled to A WEEKLY FREE ADVERTISEMENT 

Of Books (not Current Literature), Fine Art Publications, and Musical Compositions FOR SALE OR WANTED. 
THE ONLY CONDITIONS ARE— 
1. The Coupon in the current issue, filled in, must accompany the Advertisement (which must not exceed four Jines or 32 words, including 
the address). No replies can be received at or forwarded through our Office. For every additional 8 words, 3d. must be prepaid. 
2. The Book, Fine Art Publication, Print, &c., or Piece of Music to be advertised (except in the case of odd volumes or numbers of a 
magazine to complete a set) shall not have been issued during the last 12 months and so easily obtainable from the Publishers or 


through a local Bookseller. 


3. The Editor retains the right to exclude any advertisement. 
4. Advertisements, accompanied by the current coupon, for the week’s issue must reach this Office by Tuesday morning, first post. 


WANTED. 


ALLY of Parker’s Rents; Biblical Lllustra- 

tions, any vols., cheap; Farmiloe’s Rag 

Tag and Bobtail.—Bricuat’s Stores, Limited, 
Bournemouth. 


.!TAMPS.— Wanted, to buy any Old English or 
Foreign Postage Stamps, in collections or 
loose.—D. OADNEY, 23 Market Hill, Cambridge. 





USS, La Bible (Psaumes et Evangiles 
Synoptiques), 1875.—Dr. Coss, 17 Holland 
Park Gardens, W. 





DYLLIC Pictures. —COMBRIDGE’s LIBRARY, | 


56 Church Road, Hove. 





“aaa Free Thoughts on Public Affairs, 
1806 ; Memoirs of Thomas Holcroft, 1816 ; 


A Letter to William Gifford, 1819.—WILLIAM | EN actinic ai 
.| [IELD, Yesterdays with Authors; Bacon, 


DowninG, 5 Temple Row, Birmingham. 


OORE’S 24 Coloured views of Rangoon; 
Illustrations to Wakefield’s New Zealand, 
coloured plates (imperfect would do); Earle’s 
Views in New Zealand, coloured plates; 
Oliver’s Views in New Zealand, folio: Angas’s 
Kafirs, illustrated folio.—FRANCIS EDWARDS, 
83 High Street, Merylebone, London, W. 





("soe of genuine specimens of Old 

English Furniture, Old Pictures, Old China, 
Old Silver, &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 
the same privately, are invited to send par: 
ticulars to HAMPTON & Sons, Pall Mall East, 
who are always prepared to give full value for 
interesting examples. 





LD Books and Pamphlets on Trade and 
Commerce. — GEO. HARDING, 64 Great 
Russell Street, London, W.O. 





ALMON’S Higher Plane Curves; Mind, com- 
plete set; Philosophical Magazine, early 
volumes ; Brewer, Henry VII; Kirk, Charles 
the Bold.—HEFFER & Sons, Cambridge. 
| AMPTON Lectures, viz.:—Churton, 1785; 
Shepherd, 1788 ; Morres, 1791 ; Williamson, 
1793; Finch, 1797; Farrer, 1803; Browne. 


1806; Moysey, 1818; Lancaster, 1831; Jelf, 
1857.—C. H1GHAM, 27a Farringdon Street, E.C. 


E 
J Practical Treatise on Planting, Dublin, 
1794 or 1822; Hillegas, With the Boer Forces. 


—Hopess, Fieeis & Co., Ltd., Booksellers, 104 | 


Grafton Street, Dublin. 





EPTAMERON, 5 large paper; 
Bradley’s Ethical Studies; Johnson’s 


vols., 


| House on the Moor; Freytag’s Debit and 


WANTED 
| DICKERING’S Aldine Poets: Churchill, 
Falconer, Gray, Swift, and Goldsmith, 
‘cloth, uncut; Kelmscott Beowulf, John Ball, | 
'Gothic Architecture; Rossetti’s Poems, Ist | 
edition, cloth ; Oscar Wilde, Poems, 1st edition | 
cloth; Ditto, Lady Windermere’s Fan, Ist 
edition.—F RANK HOLLINGS, Bookseller, 7 Great 
Turnstile, W.C. 


URRENT LITERATURE AND SURPLUS 

BOOKS of every kind bought at fair 

| prices for cash by Ho~mMEs Bros., 4 Manette 

Street, Charing Cross Road (many years with 
Mrs. OC. Hindley, of Booksellers’ Row). 





ORKS by Wilde, O0.; Whistler; Beardsley ; 
books in large and small quantities 
purchased.—J. JACoB, 149 Edgware Road, Hyde 
Park. 


Essays: Advancement of Learning, Veru- 
| lamiana, Pickering’s editions only required.— 
| Messrs. JAGGARD & Co., Stamp Merchants, 
| Moorfields, Liverpool. 


{RABBE’S Complete Works.—Jarvis & 


e payable varies from 1d. minimum to 2}d. per copy. Orders may be sent through any Bookseller or News- 


WANTED. 


| gear any old prints of Cardiff.— PRIN- 
CIPALITY EDUCATIONAL Depot, Y.M.C.A. 
Buildings, Cardiff. 





HE Dalecarlian Conjuror’s Day-Book, by 
Madame de Chatelaine, published about 

60 years ago, cloth, or broken copy if clean and 
not cut down.—THOos. RATCLIFFE, the Dukery 
Bookshop, Worksop. 





IFE ot a Sportsman, 1st edition ; Phillips’ 

4 Pastorals, 1821 ; Military Costume Plates ; 
Moore’s Views in Rangoon; Tod’s Western 
India, 1st edition.— ROBSON & Co., 23 Coventry 
Street, Piccadilly. 





NECDOTA Sydenhamia; Donovan’s From 
Lyre to Muse ; Forbes’ Arabic Grammar ; 
O'Grady’s Hist. of Ireland ; Reyner’s Apostolatus 
Benedictinorum.—A. CAPEL SHAW, Birming- 
ham Free Library, Reference Dept. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN 
AUTHORS, including Dickens, Thackeray, 
Lever, Ainsworth ; Books illustrated by G. and 
R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. 
The largest and choicest Collection offered for 





Foster, Lorne House, Bangor, N.W. 





NTER'S The Stranger Woman; Robin- 
son’s Grandmother’s Money ; Oliphant’s 


Credit ; Callan’s Landscape Painting; Adams’ 





_ | 1766.—Myurs & Co., 59 High Holborn, London, 


WITT’S Ceramic Art, best edition; Haye’s | 


Wroxley College.—A. & R. M1tnz, Aberdeen. 


| QTAMPS. — Wanted, Old English Stamps 

issued before 1890, unused or on originals 
preferred.—T. A. M‘IntyRE, Secretary Scottish 
Philatelic Association, 43 Nile Grove, Edin- 
burgh. 





UATUOR Coronati, vol. 1; Dumas’ Cele- 
brated Crimes, vol. 1; Poems by J. R., 
| 1850; Vicar of Wakefield, 2 vols. (Salisbury), 


| W.C. 


ICKMAN’S Gothic Architecture; Parker’s 

Glossary of Architecture, 3 vols., 1850; 
Sarum “Missale, Burntisland.—JAMES PARKER 
& Co., 31 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


| QAINTSBURY, French Lyrics; Hollenroth; 
Costume of Nations; Rural Scenes, black- 
letter works by John Veron.—H. H. Pzacu, 


Sale in the World. Catalogues issued and sent 
post free on application, Books Bought.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 27 New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C. 


AMESON’S Italian Painters ; English Drama- 
tists of to-day by Archer; Books by 
Haeckel.—_JoHn» SmitH & SON, 19 Renfield 
Street, Glasgow. 


re Domett, Ranolf and Amohia (1883) ; 

A. C. Swinburne, Notes on Poems and 
Reviews, Note on Muscovite Orusade, — 
B. STEVENS, Box 50, G.P.O., Sydney, N.8.W. 





LICE Werner, A Time and Times, or other 
poetical works.—B. STEVENS, Box 50, 
G.P.O., Sydney, N.S.W. 


ITERARY Anecdotes of the 19th Century, 
4 by W. R. Nicoll and T. J. Wise, vol. 2.— 
B. STEVENS, Box 50, Sydney, N.S.W. 


PURGEON’S Treasury of David, vol. 7; 
\O Sven Hedin’s Through Asia; Johnston’s, 
Sir Harry, Works ; Connoisseur, set of, 1st edi- 
tions.—O. A. STREICHER, York. 





formerly Hoyle, 5 Grey Friars, Leicester. 


Y Histories or books dealing with Cornwall | 





| AN 
Dictionary, 1755; Brewer’s Henry VIIL., 2 vols.; | A 
Rawlinson’s Herodotus, 4 vols.; Meredith’s | prints of Cornwall, and engravings of cele- 
Poems, 1851; Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858.— brated Cornishmen. — POLLARD, Bookseller, | 
HOLLAND Bros., Booksellers, Birmingham. | Penzance. 


and the Scilly Isles; also old maps and | 


IFE of a Sportsman, Ist edition: Phillips 
4+ Pastorals, 1821; Military Costume Plates; 
Moore’s Views in Rangoon; Tod’s Western 
India, 1st edition.—Ropson & Co., 23 Coventry 
Street, Piccadilly, W. 
[ Continued on next page. 
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WANTED. 


QIDNEYs Arcadia, Arber’s Reprint; Romance 
KO of Forest and Prairie Life, V:zetelly ; 
Rohinson’s Revolt of the Netherlands ; Pearce, 
Hist. of Holland, 1879.—SucKLineG & Co., Book- 
seliers, 13 Garrick Street, London, W.C. 


gr age Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869; 
) Clara Vaughan, 3 vols.—WEBSTER, Book- 
seller, Woodhouse Lane, Leeds. 


\NGLISH Spy, 2 vols.; Gammonia, 1837; 


4 Guy Mannering. Highest prices offered. | 


Largest stock in Wales. Any quantities for 
cash, All Welsh books purchased.— WILLIAMS’S 


Old Book Stores, Ruthin. 

F H. BRADLEY’S Ethical Studies; Mac- 
* george’s Old Glasgow, 1895; Barnes’ 

Poetical Works, edited Grosart.—D. WYLLIE & 

Son, Booksellers, Aberdeen. 


FOR SALE. 


T's DOME, The Butterfly, The Studio, The 
Savoy, The Whirlwind, Phil May’s Annuals, 
sets complete, and others scarce. Offers.— 


BAYNE, 36 Annette Street, Glasgow. 


YOSTAGE Stamps by Moens, 1864 ; Bridge- 
water Treatises, 8 vols., 1833; Naturalists’ 
Cabinet, 4 vols., Smith.—BuLinko & §on, 


27 Queen Street, Ramsgate. 

\ ARK Twain, Edition de Luxe; Gasquet’s 
J Eve of Reformation, 1st edition.—A. D. 
BRASH, County Hotel Buildings, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 


{PECIAL offer of Walter Crane’s Masterpiece; 
kK Spenser’s Faerie Queen, 6 volumes for 
£7 10s. net, published at £10 15s.—HEwry F. 
Bumpos, 335 High Holborn, W.C. 


EORGE ENGLEHEART, illustrated,25s. net, 
Bell. What offers ?.—COMBRIDGE’S LIBRARY, 
56 Church Road, Hove. 
JUNCH, 1841-1901; 121 vols. in 61 newly 
bound, half red morocco, cloth sides, fine 
set, £21, complete set; offers wanted.—JAMES 
G. Comin, Bookseller, Exeter. 
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FOR SALE, 


HAT OFFERS? Vols. 1-13 Dict. National 
Biography, cloth, clean, perfect; no 
stamp or label._-PUBL)c LIBRARY, Gravesend. 


FOR SALE. 


EFORMERS’ Year Book, complete set, 
10 vols., new condition, scarce, 7s. 6d., free ; 

| Mrs. Havelock Ellis’ Noviciate for Marriage, 
Democracy, and Masses and Classes, 3 interest- | 
|ing pamphlets, 4d. free. —JosEPH EDWARDS, 
Kirkintilloch, Glasgow. 


LLUSTRATIONS of Baptismal Fonts, by 
Paley, published 21s., for 6s. 6d. With de- 
scriptions and 125 Engravings by Jewitt and 
others. Few copies only at this price. —GALLO- 
WAY & PORTER, Booksellers, Cambridge. 





1 TELEGRAPHIC Code, very scarce, for 

£2; Armstrong’s Turner as new, £6 6s., 

for £4 10s.; Byron’s Works, large paper, 13 vols. 

complete, new, 13 guineas —JoHN SMITH & Son, 
19 Renfield St., Glasgow. 


ORD Chancellor Campbell, engraved by 

Atkinson after Grant, 21 in. by 16 in., 

price one guinea—SwEET & MAXWELL, Ltd., 
3 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


eae Britannica: or Engravings 

and Descriptions of the Flowering Plants 
and Ferns of Great Britain, by Richard Deakin, 
4 vols. 8vo, 1857. Offers wanted.—M. H. GILL 
& Son, Ltd., Dublin. 


|\QIHAW’S' Kentish 





HARLES Dickens as I Knew Him, Dolby, 
3s. 9d. ; Letters, 3s. 6d.; Speeches, 3s. 6d. ; 
Dickensiana, Kitton, 8s. 6d.; Bozland, Dickens’ 
Places and People, Percy Fitzgerald, 3s.—J. W. 
THOMPSON, 45 Pasture Street, Grimsby. 


Dialect, wrapper, 2s. ; 

Lecture on Marlowe, wrapper, 6d.; Betty 
| Bolaine, portrait, 6d.; Shaw’s Eastry, 4to, half 
| Rex. 10s.; Cesar in Kent, cloth, 2s. 6d., post 


| free.—GoOULDEN, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 
| 


| \TOVELS. — Twenty-five Works of Fiction 

(published within the last three years), 
all different, for£1 1s.-- THE GROSVENOR 
GALLERY LIBRARY, 18 South Molton Street, 
London, W. 


bah er Hist. Naturelle (Mammiféres), imp. 

fol., hand coloured, sixty times ‘de Luxe.’ 
48 Articles (Mar. 1819 to Feb. 1833), or 15 years’ 
Work, and 60 plates (lithos coloured, signed, 
with ratio to life-size). Audubon, in ’28, went 
special, London to Paris, to see al] numbers 
then done. Offers? News of the Camp; Pre- 
toria, War of, 1880-81, complete file, edited Du- 
Valand Deecker. Unique? Where another? and | 
Mafeking Mail; Bomb Shell Siege Slip, 105th 


day, £30.— JAMES HAYES, Bookseller, Ennis. | po Volumes of the Ou Seas Library, 
ORRIS’ British Moths, 2,000 Coloured | published 1s. 6d. each, including Cunning- 
Specimens, 4 vols., imp. 8vo, 1872, 50s. ; | hame Graham’s Ipané, Werner's Captain of the 
Hudibras, Hogarth’s Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo,| Locusts, &c., &c., for 2s. 3d. free; University 
1806, calf 7s. 6d. ; Browning's Asolando, 2s. 6¢.| Magazine and Free Review, vols. 11 and 12, 400 
—HIsScoKE & Son, Richmond, Surrey. | pages in each, cloth bound, 4s. the two free.— D. 
B accra ae aes | WEBSTER, Bookseller, Woodhouse Lane, Leeds. 
AGAZINE of Art, 1899, 5s.; Argyll’s, Duke 


IRTUE’S Universal Geography, 10 vols. | 
y of, Philosophy of Belief, 3s.6¢.; Book 


published at £5 5s. for £2; Knight’s| 
Pictorial History of England, £1 5s. (8 vols.) ;| 
National Moore or Burns, published at £2 2s.,| Prices Current, 1893, 25s. 6d.; Horace, vol. 1, 
for £1.—LLoyD & TOWNSEND, Dillwyn Street,! Text and Notes by Wickham, 7s.—Younca’s 


NNALS of Sporting, cheap imperfect set, 

13 vols., £20; Boydell’s Large Shake- 

speare prints, suitable for framing, from 7s 6d. ; 

Kipling’s Works, handsomely bound in half blue 

calf, neat, 15 vols., £5 5s. ; sets of Thackeray, 

Smollett, Scott, Johnson’s Lives of Poets, Cowper, 

| Shakespeare, Burke, Froissart and Monstrelet, 

Locke, Jeremy Taylor, Boswell’s Johnson, 

| Pope, Marryat, G. Chapman, Macaulay, Hood, 

| Gibbon, Froude, Spenser, &c., at low prices.— 

| THOMAS THORPE, Bookseller, 100 St. Martin’s 
Lane, London, W.C. 





| JyEWICK’S Works, Memorial Edition, 5 vols., 
roy. 8vo, £5 5s. net, for £2 12s. 6d. ; Stirling- 

Maxwell’s Annals of the Artists of Spain, L.P., 
engravings in duplicate, Nimmo, 1891, £10 10s., 
for £4.—WALKER, Bookseller, Leeds. 














Swansea. | Lrprary, Kensington. 





THE BOOKSELLERS’ 


Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


FounDED 18937. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to 


participate in the following advantages :— 


First. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need exists. | 


SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 


THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 


FourTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- | 
shire) for aged members, with garden produce, coal, and medical | 


attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Invested Capital £30,000. A UNIQUE INVESTMENT Offered to London 
Booksellers and their Assistants. 


FirtH. A farnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots Langley 
for the free use of Members and their families for holidays or during 
convalescence. 

SixTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also 
for their wives or widows and young children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers an absolute 
right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr. GEORGE 
| LARNER, 23 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





THE ACADEMY AND LITERATURE is Posted 
Free (52 issues at 3d.) to every Annual Sub- 
scriber in the United Kingdom prepaying 13s. 
Foreign Subscribers by a Pre-payment of 17s. 6d. 
will secure it being sent Post Free to any 
address throughout the World for a uniform 
1d. postage, though the postage payable varies 
from ld. minimum to 2}d. per copy. Orders 
may be sent through any Bookseller or News- 
vendor, or direct to the Publisher, 9 East 
Harding Street, E.O. 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM. 
Please send me The Academy and Literature, fost free, for twelve months, 


commencing with the issue of 1904, for which I enclose 


f Postal Order | 


| United Kingdom, 138. 
( Cheque } Si 2 d 


Foreign, 178. 6d. 
Name 
Address. 


Date _- 


(All Cheques or Postal Orders to be crossed and made payable to 
The Academy Publishing Co., Ltd.) 


30 April 1904 
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J. NISBET & CO.’S LIST 


“A good and really interesting Life.” 


DEAN FARRAR’S LIFE 


By his Son, R. A. FARRAR, M.D. 
Ex. cr. 8vo, 6S. net. (Postage 4d.) 
“The portrait he has drawn is undoubtedly life-like. . . . It was a wonderful 
career.”— The Times. - 
“ A valuable biography, full of knowledge and life.”—St. James's Gazette. 
“ A lively and sympathetic presentment of a fine character and a noble life.”— 
G. W. B. RUSSELL, in the Daily Chronicle. 


MISS JANE H. FINDLATER’S NEW BOOK. 


STONES FROM A GLASS HOUSE. 
Essays in Novel Oriticism by a Novelist. Or. 8vo, 6s. 
“Shows what a brilliant essayist a clever novelist may be, and what an acute 
critic of her own métier. Some of the chapters are gems of wit and criticism.” 
St. James’s Gazette. 
“Miss Findlater in these essays touches with true critical judgment many of the 
glaring weaknesses of modern fiction.”—Scotsman. 


BOLINGBROKE AND HIS TIMES: The Sequel. 
By WALTER SICHEL. 
With Portraits in Photogravure. Demy 8vo, 128. 6d. net. 
A critical study of Bolingbroke’s career from 1715 to 1751, in continuation of 
Mr. Sichel’s earlier volume. 
“ His aim really is to make a complete picture, and he 








ae” 


Times, 
A NEW AND OHEAP EDITION. 
THE STORY OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Told 
for Boys and Girls. By VIOLET BROOKE-HUNT. Profusely Illustrated, 


extra crown 8vo, 2s. 6d 
* The book will be a mine 


4 btedly 





of instruction and delight for all who buy it.” 
a ss London Quarterly Review, 


THE BLUE CLOTH LIBRARY. 
A NEW SERIES OF GOOD NOVELS. Large cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 
A TALE OF THE "45. 
Poor Sons of a Day. By ALLAN M‘AuLAyY. 

“A really good book. . . . a singularly fascinating novel.”—<Spectator. 
The Story of a Mother. By JANE H. FINDLATER. 
A Union of Hearts. By KATHARINE TYNAN. 
Cashiered. Stories of the South African Veldt. 

BALFour. 

A Dream’s Fulfilment. By Mrs. WALForD. 
The Work of Oliver Byrd. By ADELINE SERGEANT. 


JAMES NISBET & OO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, W. 
CONTENTS OF THE 


Nineteenth Century and After 


AN IMPERIAL MARITIME COUNCIL. By Sir GrorGe SYDENHAM CLARKS, 
K.0.M.G., F.R.S. (late Governor of Victoria) 

THE BLAOK PERIL IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Roperick Jongs (South African 
Editor, Reuter’s) 

ANTI-CLERIOCALISM IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. By SirGrorGE ARTHUR, Bart. 

DR. MACLAGAN AND HIS GREAT WORK. By Sin WItLiAM BroapseEnt, Bart., 


-0.V.0., M.D., F.R.S. 
THE STATE AND SOIENTIFIO RESEARCH. By Sir Micnak. Fosrer, K.O.B., 


M.P., F.R.S. 
AGAINST A SUBSIDISED OPERA. By HuGcu Artuur Scorr 
LORD AOTON’S LETTERS. By the Right Hon, Sir MountTsTuART ELPHINSTONE 
Grant Dorr, G.C.S.I. 
BIRD LIFE AT BINGHAM’S MELCOMBE (concluding the series). By R. 
BoswoRTH SMITH 
THE OHUROH IN THE OOLONIES. 
“AN EX-PRISONER ON PROFESSIONAL ORIMINALS” : 
Sir Ropert Anpgrson, K.O.B., LL.D. 
A NATIONAL PARK FOR SCOTLAND. By CHARLES STEWART 
“THE STATE REGISTRATION OE NURSES.” By Eva O. E. Litcxes (Matron 
of the London Hospital) 
THE ARMY AND THE ESHER SCHEME. By Lient.-Colonel ALSAGER POLLOCK 
(Editor, United Service Magazine) 
SOUTH AFRICA AND HER LABOUR PROBLEM. 
GOLDMANN 
LAST MONTH :; 
(1) By Sir Wemyss Rem 
(2) By Epwarp Dicey, 0.B, 


London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., LIMITED, PRINTERS, 
New Street Square, E.C. 


By ANDREW 








By the Right Rev. Bisnop WELLDON 


A Rejoinder. By 


By CHARLES SYDNEY 








NOTE.—Amateurs and others owning Photo- 
graphs of Literary, Musical, Artistic or Dramatic 
interest are requested to communicate with the 
Editor of this Journal, 9 East Harding Street, 


A Few Copies of ‘‘The Academy and Litera- 
ture"’ of April 23 still remain, containing Mrs. 
Craigie’s Lecture on “ The Art of Portraiture,” 
and can be obtained, post free, for 34d. from the 
Publisher, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C. 


‘MR. MELROSE’S SPRING LIST 


| AMOR IMMORTALIS. A Poem. 


By BASIL WINSTON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


“The verse is wrought with a sense of the beauty and value of words, the thought 
is in perfect keeping with the measure, and the poem as a whole is marked by dignity 
and human feeling.”—Glasgow Herald. 


PEACEABLE FRUIT. A Novel. 
By CRANSTOUN METOALFE, Author of “Splendid Mourning.” 6s. 

Dr. ROBERTSON NICOLL, in the British Weekly.—“ Among Mr. Andrew Melrose’s 
spring books is a new novel by Mr. Oranstoun Metcalfe, the author of that remark- 
able and intimate study of a certain phase of literary life in London which was 
published some years ago ‘Splendid Mourning,’ a book comparable with George 
Gissing’s ‘ New Grub Street.’ ” 


MR. SMELLIB’S NEW BOOK. 


SERVICE AND INSPIRATION. 


By ALEXANDER SMELLIE, M.A. Royal 18mo, cloth, 2s. net. 


THE CHRIST FROM WITHOUT AND 


WITHIN. By the Rev. HENRY W. CLARK, Author of “Meanings and 
Methods of the Spiritual Life.” 3s. 6d. net. 





THIRD EDITION AT PRESS. 


MEN OF THE COVENANT. 


BY ALEXANDER SMELLIE, M.A. With 37 Illustrations. 
cloth boards, gilt top, 480 pp., 7s. 6d. net. 


Dr. D. Hay Fleming, in the Bookman.—“ Mr. Smellie’s new book will greatly 
widen the circle of his admirers. Those who enjoy a book of high-toned religious 
thought will find much to their taste in ‘ Men of the Covenant,’ as will also those 
who delight in biographical sketches well told. . . . As he is endowed with a well- 
balanced mind, and the power of expressing himself in clear, nervous English, and, 
above all, is in true sympathy with the aspirations of the men who endured so much 
and fought so well, the outcome is a singularly interesting volume. It is sure to be 
popular, and it deserves to live.” 


Latest Press Notice. —“ Mr. Smeliie has given a new and fervid interest to an old 
theme by the intensity of his convictions and the freshness of his mode of presenta- 
tion. His book is not a dull history, not a perfunctory biographical annal, but a 
series of brilliant sketches of the leading Scottish nobles and ministers who stood, 
and fought, and prayed, and preached, and fearlessly died for the defence and 
preservation of Presbyterianism in Scotland in dark and dangerous days, It has the 
breathless excitement of an historical novel, but it is all true, and its examples of 
lofty purpose, deep piety, and entire devotion commend it to all who love courage, 
patience, and faith.”—New York Observer. 


Medium 8vo, 


THE FIRST BRUCE LECTURES. 


THE ESCHATOLOGY OF JESUS. 


A study of our Lord’s Apocalyptic Language in the Synoptic Gospels. Being 
the Bruce Lectures for 1903. By LEWIS A. MUIRHEAD, B.D. Demy 8vo, 
cloth boards. 


“ Nothing could exceed the clearness with which the selected points are stated 
and discussed. The argument is conducted with a combination of reverence and 
courage worthy of Dr. Bruce himself. The lectures are full of suggestive sentences 
which carry the reader far into the heart of the subject. Mr. Muirhead is a thorough 


| and accurate student, and he possesses an admirable literary style.”—Presbyterian, 


| 


LONDON: 16 PILGRIM STREET, E.C. 


JARROLD & SONS’ NEW BOOKS 


NEW STORY by ESME STUART. [Just published, 


FOR LOVE AND RANSOME. 3s. Gd. 

AN HISTORICAL NOVEL. By ESME STUART, Author of “ Harum Scarum,” &c 
Esme Stuart has chosen an interesting period in her new historical Novel. The 

scenes are placed in England and Italy and deal with the time of the first Napoleon. 


THE MANOR HOUSE. 3s. 6d. 


By 8. ELIZABETH HALL, ' Author of “ Sybil Fairleigh,” &c. 
A charming love-story of English country life. 


A ROMANCE OF TENNYSON LAND. 


OVER STONY WAYS. 3s. 6d. 


By Miss E. M. BRYANT, Author of “ Kitty Lonsdale and some Romsby Folk,” 
&c., with Notes by Rev. T. E. LOCKYER, B.A, Six full-page photographs of 
Somersby and other bits of Tennyson Land. 
“ An extremely simple and ingenious story. Miss Bryant knows the country she 
describes, and the charm and suggestion of it will linger long after the incidents of 
the story have faded from the recollection.”—Daily Chronicle. 





[Now ready. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
R. ANDOM’S NEW HUMOROUS NOVEL. 


The CRUISE of the MOCK TURTLE. 3s. 6d. 
By R. ANDOM, Author of “ We Three and Toddles,” “ Martha and I.” &c 
“It is positively refreshing to peruse so genuinely comic a book. Mr. Andom 
must be congratulated on the fertility of his imagination and on the cleverness of his 
work.” —Glasgow Herald. 


London: JARROLD & SONS, 10 & 11 Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST | GEORGE ALUEN’S NEW BOOK 


THE LIFE OF 


THE MARQUIS OF DALHOUSIE, K.T. | 
By Sir WM. LEE-WARNER, K.C.S.L 


With Portraits and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 

The Times.—* Contains the story of a noble career, nobly told. It will be of | 

intense interest to those who are familiar with the history and administration of 
India, and should be read by all who h ‘ld that the great deeds and splendid achieve- 

ments of our countrymen are among the most precious assets of our national life. 

. » « Just as the author is infected with his subject, so he infects us. We lay down 

the book with reluctance,” 


GIORDANO BRUNO. 
By J. LEWIS McINTYRE, M.A., D.Sc. With Photogravure Plate. 8vo, 10s. net. 
“pectator.—“ Mr. McIntyre’s painstaking volume is very welcome. . . . A clear and 
inte: esting narrative.” 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—Yew Senizs. 


OSSETTI. 


BENSON. _Orown 8vo, gilt top, 2s. net. 
904 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the Year 1904. 
Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIB, LL. D. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


By ARTHUR C. 





LIBRARY OF ENGLISH CLASSIOS. New Vi 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. 


In 2 Vols. Demy 8vo, 7s. net. 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. New Volume. 


POEMS OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


Selected and Arranged by LEWIS CAMPBELL. Pott 8vo, 2s. 64. net. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN 
GARDEN.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF ELIZABETH 
IN RUEGEN. 


With Map. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S NEW NOVEL 
RULERS OF KINGS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSORIBE. New Vols. commence with the May Nos. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, Price 1s. 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, Ulustrated. Price 1s. 4a. 


The May Number contains : — 
THE MOTHER OF PARLIAMENTS. Glimpses of Life in the House of Commons. 
By Henry NorMAN, M.P. Pictures by André Castaigne. 
A MISSION IN MACEDONIA. A Story. By STErHEN Bonsat. 
UNHAPPY KOREA. By Arthur Jcpson Brown. 
And Nomerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
*,* Vol. LXVIL., Nov.-April, 1903-4. Price 10s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR OHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS, Price 1s. 


The May Namber contains :— 
MAGDALEN TOWER AND MAY MORNING. Sketch. 
A OOMEDY IN WAX. Serial Story. By B. L. Farsron. 
NATURE AND SCIENOE FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
And numerous Other Stories for the Young. 
*,* Also ready Vol. XXXI. Pt I. Nov.-April, 1903-4. Price 6s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LimiTED, London. 


THE VINEYARD 


6/- By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 6/- 


(Mrs. CRAIGIB). 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“One of the few books of fiction that one may consider 
seriously at the present day.”—Morning Post. 

“An extraordinarily clever picture of life as it is,”—<Sphere. 

™ Prodigiously clever, admirably written, and often extremely 
amusing, — Spectator. 

“Its place is unmistakably upon the high levels of fiction, and 
its garniture of brilliant writing will be found a sure charm.”— The 
Pali Mall Gazette. 

“So entertaining, so full of charm and feeling that one turns 
the last page with regret, and closes the book with a wish for 
more.”"— The Academy. 

“So graceful, so elaborate, so entirely unlike the average of fiction, 
that merely to read it is a pleasure and relief to any person of 
taste.” Westminster Gazette. 


By HELEN D. Brown. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 
Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 


| 
| trating phrases and sentences ; 


| the whole collection.” 





NOW READY. 


LETTERS » LORD ACTON 


TO MARY GLADSTONE 


Edited, with Introductory Memoir, by HERBERT PAUL, 
With Portrait of LORD ACTON and a GLADSTONE-ACTON 
Group. Med. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 15s net 

Datty CHRONICLE: “* The character-sketches of illustrious 
men, and the literary and historical judgment scattered 
throughout its pages, are another thread of interest in this well- 
stocked volume. . The book abounds in wit and wisdom.” 
Daity News: “ One of the most noteworthy books of the 
year. These letters have the quality that endures. 
Humour, wisdom, a keen reading of human motives, pene- 
a grave eloquence distinguish 


WESTMINSTER Seserw: ** One of the most admirable 


| collections of modern letiers that have been published for five 


| REVIEW : 


ears.” 
' Pati. MALL GazettE: “ A b00k full of succinct and sane 
observation, of careful criticism, generous judgments, and keen 
but invariably shrewd observation of character.” 

Wor tp: “ Readers of the letters will unite in recognising 
their charm and sympathy, their wi.e knowledge and wider 
tolerance, and the imbress which they bear of that strong 
intellect and winning personality.” 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL says in the CONTEMPORARY 
“ No book has been published for years which better 
deserves, or will better repay, careful and repeated readings.” 


A NEW WORK BY MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 


The Double Garden. 


A Volume of Sixteen Essays. Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE 
MATTOS and ALFRED SUTRO 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. [May 16. 


Ideals of Science and Faith. 


Edited by J. E. HAND. 
In TEN ESSAYS by Sir OLIVER LODGE, Professors J. H. MUIRHEAD, 
P. GeppEs, J. A. THOMSON, V. V. BRANFORD, and Hon. B. 
RUSSELL, Revs. R. BAYNE, P. N. WAGGETT, 
J. KELMAN, and WILFRID Warp. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The Road to Manhood. 


By W. BEACH THOMAS. 
With 16 Headings and 4 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 


Crown 8vo, designed cover, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. [Aay. 
(Young England Library, Vol. Vi.) 


THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION OF 


The Works of John Ruskin. 


“THE LIBRARY EDITION.” 
Edited, with Additions, from the Original Manuscripts 
By E. T. COOK and ALEXANDER WEDDERBURN. 
In about 32 Volumes, issued in Chronological Order. 
Not sold separately. Large medium 8vo, Holliston cloth, 
21s. each net. 
The Edition for sale throughout the World is limited to 2,000 Copies, 


Each Volume contains some MATTER HITHERTO 
UNPUBLISHED, and is Prefaced by a BIO- 
GRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION, in the compilation 
of which Ruskin’s DIARIES and CORRESPONDENCE 
have been largely used. 

VOLUMES I. to IV. and VIIL to XII. NOW READY. 
VOLUME V. May. | VOLUME VI. June. 


The remaining Volumes will be published at intervals of about One Month. 
London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


[ May. 








